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Evaluating the Public Schools 


A Manual for Use by Conference Groups Discussing Problems 
of Public Education 


This issue of your magazine is devoted to the publication of “Evaluating 
the Public Schools” so that every member of the fraternity on our regular 
mailing list will have the advantage of a copy of this publication. Phi Delta 
Kappa is co-operating with the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion by financing the publication of this material in the form of a bulletin, the 
content of which is identically the same as the content of this issue of The Phi 
Delta Kappan except that the magazine includes certain “fill-ins” on pages 163, 
172, 180, 188 and 192. Additional copies of this material, in bulletin form, and 
under the same title, may be secured from the N. E. A., Washington, D. C., at 
15 cents each, with discount on quantity orders. A few copies of the Bulletin 
are also available in the National office at 15 cents each.—Editor. 





FOREWORD 


Tuts period of profound economic and social readjustment subjects even our 
most cherished beliefs to review. Those who believe in public education should 
recognize this fact, and should bring forward the school’s program in a spirit of un- 


equivocal frankness for careful examination. Belief in the people, willingness to 
face facts, and faith in free discussion are the means to safe conclusions on all social 
issues in a democracy. 

In a democracy the people must ultimately decide important questions of social 
and economic policy. This is particularly true with respect to the public school, 
partly because this institution touches the everyday lives of the people so closely, 
and partly because the current rapid changes in social organization require corre- 

vonding developments and adjustments in the work of education. Since the people 
must decide, they should decide wisely. 

In many communities questions concerning the scope and nature of public edu- 
cation are being persistently raised. Decisions, sound or unsound, are being ren- 
dered daily. In such circumstances the duty of those who are professionally and 
officially responsible for the organization and administration of education is clear. 
They must place the issues of education squarely before the public, welcoming and 
encouraging complete, frank, and impartial discussion of them by individuals, or- 
ganized groups, and public agencies. They must provide the technical advice and 
the educational vision and leadership needed by the people in developing educational 
programs appropriate to the demands of the twentieth century. 

This pamphlet has been prepared to encourage further use of the conference 
method and to help superintendents, principals, officers of teachers’ associations, and 
other conference leaders in conducting public discussions of current educational 
problems. It defines several educational issues of nationwide importance and cites 
evidence pertinent to a consideration of them. The point of view throughout is one 
of critical and constructive evaluation. 

The major issues discussed are: 


Education and Social Change (Introduction) 
Is the Basic Principle of Universal Education at Public Expense Valid? 


(Chapter I) 
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At What Point Should Education at Public Expense Begin? (Chapter II) 

At What Point Should Education at Public Expense End? (Chapter III) 

What Are the Points of Strength and Weakness in the American Public 
School System? (Chapter IV) 

What Principles Should Govern the Financing of the Public Schools? 
(Chapter V) 


There is doubtless some danger that the questions raised herein will be unfairly 
seized upon for purposes of misinterpretation by agencies that are operating from 
selfish motives to discredit both the school program and professional school people. 
Such dangers can hardly be avoided, but the advantages of frank discussion appear 
to offset these disadvantages. The issues raised in this bulletin do not suggest a loss 
of confidence in the public school program as a whole and as so far developed. These 
issues are presented rather to encourage educators and lay groups to use a construc- 
tive and co-operative approach in discussing school problems. 

If the case for public education is strong, its strength is increased every time it 
is tested. If the general educational program contains elements that are indefensible, 
the profession should take the lead in making the necessary changes. This attitude 
on the part of school people will inspire the confidence of the citizen who holds 
honest doubts about public education. When he raises questions he is doing exactly 
what he should do and educational leaders are obligated to help find the answers. 
Public education will, in the long run, become what it should be only as its aims and 
its methods are understood and approved by the people. 

The Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education acknowledges with grat- 
itude the support which Phi Delta Kappa has extended in financing the publication 
of this bulletin. Not only has the Fraternity assisted in a financial way on this par- 


ticular project, but its members and officers have co-operated heartily in many 
phases of the Commission’s work. Rudolph D. Lindquist, President of Phi Delta 
Kappa, and Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, have given valuable assistance by 
reviewing the manuscript. 


JOINT COMMISSION ON THE EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


February, 1934 





A special mimeographed bulletin will be prepared by the Executive Committee 
for chapters and individuals relative to the use which may be made of the material 
contained in this issue of the magazine. Individuals desiring this bulletin are re- 
quested to write the National Office of Phi Delta Kappa. Additional copies of this 
material, in bulletin form, may be secured from the N. E. A., Washington, D. C., or 
from Phi Delta Kappa at 15 cents each. 

















INTRODUCTION: EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


Tue times call for a critical, constructive, 
and co-ordinated review of the place that edu- 
cation should occupy in the life of people 
living in the second third of the twentieth 
century. Recent developments in industrial 
organization, in government, in all forms of 
social living require a reappraisal of the 
scope, purposes, and methods of the schools. 
Upon such educational evaluation, with its 
consequent adjustments, depends not only 
the social effectiveness of the school, but also 
the ultimate success of any plan for the bet- 
terment of American life. The schools are 
not exempt from the inexorable demand for 
those developments which modern conditions 
require of every social agency. 

Before proceeding to the more detailed 
analysis of educational issues which occupy 
the main part of this bulletin, attention will 
be given to a selected few of the major fea- 
tures of contemporary civilization which have 
educational implications of importance. 


Tuts Is an AGE OF SCIENCE 


The applications of scientific research to 
medicine, engineering, and industry, have 


profoundly modified the world in which we 
live. The mere understanding of these new 
developments is an educational problem of 
great magnitude. The statistics on discov- 
eries and patents which are shown in Fig- 
ures 1 and 2 are one reflectign of the rapid 
accumulation of scientific knowledge and 
technical skill. 

Extension of knowledge.—This accumula- 
tion has significance for education. It is com- 
pelling the extension and specialization of 
the curriculum so that highly specialized 
scientific knowledge may be preserved, ap- 
plied, and extended. At the same time this 
age of scientific specialization calls for empha- 
sis on a common core of educational experi- 
ences which, shared alike by all members of 
society, can integrate and unify the life and 
thought of the nation as a whole. 

Power.—Another evidence of the impact of 
science and scientific method on our every- 
day life is revealed by the development of 
power resources, power-producing engines, 
and power-consuming machinery. In 1929 
the horsepower of “prime movers” (roughly 
speaking, the driving motors in a power sys- 
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tem) in the United States totalled about 
1,660,000,000. This was twenty-six times more 
power than in 1899, and four times the power 
of 1919. In the first ten years of the twen- 
tieth century, our horsepower doubled; in the 
first twenty years, it increased six-fold; in 
the first thirty years, it increased twenty-six 
fold. The development of man-power, as re- 
vealed by population statistics, and of ma- 
chine-power, as revealed by horsepower sta- 
tistics, are strikingly contrasted in Figure 3. 

Modern power-driven machinery has trans- 
formed home and industrial life and has made 
possible the significant raising of standards 
of living and general welfare. We live in an 
era of potential but unrealized plenty. What- 
ever specific steps may be necessary to de- 
stroy the specter of poverty, their success will 
ultimately depend on intelligence and en- 
lightened good-will. The demands of a power 
age on the educational agencies of the nation 
are peremptory. They call for an improved 
and extended education if mankind is to reap 
the rewards of abundant living which the ma- 
chine has placed within our grasp. 


Tuts Is an AGE OF INCREASING LEISURE 


One of the most important results of the 
development of power and machinery has 
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been the freeing of mankind from the neces- 
sity of unremitting toil. Thanks to the gains 
of the industrial revolution, it is now possible 
for the ordinary worker to have at his dis- 
posal a considerable amount of free time. 

Reduced hours of work.—Figure 4 illus- 
trates the increase in the amount of free time 
in terms of the cotton weaving industry in 
Massachusetts. In 1840 men worked four- 
teen hours per day, six days per week; in 1934 
they work eight hours per day, five days per 
week. Leisure time in 1840 amounted to 
only 28 hours a week; in 1934 the leisure time 
amounted to 72 hours per week. Almost any 
other industry would serve as an equally 
striking example. The trends toward shorter 
working hours and consequent longer free 
time are strongly marked throughout modern 
life. 

Fewer years of work.—Not only is the av- 
erage proportion of each day allotted to work 
decreasing; in addition, the span of years or- 
dinarily allotted to directly productive labor 
is being reduced at each end. Old age, 
through the ever widening application of pub- 
lic and private reserve funds, is being given 
increasingly its due of honorable retirement 
and ease. At the opposite end of the work- 
ing span reductions are also occurring. The 
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period of schooling is being lengthened. Of 
all children between ten and fifteen years of 
age in 1900, about one in five was gainfully 
employed. In 1930 the census revealed a 
corresponding proportion of less than one in 
twenty. Similar trends are indicated for 
other age groups. Industry has no longer a 
place for children and youths; the recent 
codes adopted under the National Recovery 
Administration will have the net effect of vir- 
tually outlawing child labor in industry. 
Those who attempt to interpret the Amer- 
ican scene may take either of two views of 
the facts on increasing leisure and decreas- 
ing opportunities for employment. Some re- 
gard the extra hours and the extra years as 
a threat; others see them as an opportunity. 
Some assert that the great mass of youths 
and adults will not utilize their spare hours 
and free years to advantage. It is declared 
that they fall prey to undesirable entertain- 
ments and destructive interests. The rem- 
edy proposed is to limit cultural opportuni- 
ties to those who, it is said, are ready to use 
them and appreciate them. Others dissent 
from these pessimistic views. The circula- 
tion statistics of libraries; the enrolments in 
night schools; the vast ramifications of the 
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adult education and recreation movements 
are cited as evidence that these and other 
educational opportunities are eagerly sought, 
If these demands are to be met, the schools 
and other educational agencies will need to 
expand their facilities to care for their con- 
stantly increasing clientéle and to provide 
adequately for their varied needs and ip- 
terests. 


Tuis Is aN AGE OF Rapp CHANGE 


All civilizations change in response to va- 
rious pressures from within and without, 
But until comparatively recent years it has 
been safe to assume that children would grow 
up to face approximately the same problems 
in the same setting as their parents had ex- 
perienced. Such an assumption, although it 
is still often followed in educational methods, 
is no longer true. Scientific findings playing 
upon every phase of our lives tend to under- 
mine entrenched social institutions, to upset 
traditional beliefs and to destroy accepted 
dogmas. These general statements could be 
documented endlessly. The report of the 
President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends is one excellent source for evidence 
on these matters. 
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The implications of the fact of social change 
for education are important. After review- 
ing the breath-taking changes in many fields, 
the Committee on Social Trends states that 
the solution of the social problems confront- 
ing America 
is a job for cumulative thinking by many minds 
over many years to come... . Nothing short of 


the combined intelligence of the nation can cope 
with the predicaments here mentioned.’ 


Surely, then, this social change means that 
the school must seek to develop such quali 
ties as adaptability and open-mindedness. A 
school which teaches the mere tools of learn- 
ing—reading, writing, and arithmetic—is 
quite inadequate to prepare boys and girls to 
act vigorously and intelligently in meeting 
the perplexities of this changing scene. A 
school which teaches an easy and unreasoning 
obedience to the dictates of arbitrary au- 
thority is equally open to question. As the 
tempo of social change speeds ever faster, the 
scope and efficiency of the educational system 
must keep pace with it. 


Tuts Is aN AGE OF COLLECTIVE ACTION 


Industrial advance combined with speciali- 
zation of work has made the individual in- 
creasingly dependent upon his fellowmen. 
This interdependence requires that many 
must conduct themselves as though controlled 
by a single will. Such co-operation may be 
either voluntary or compulsory. If compul- 
sory, this co-operation requires an ignorant 
and submerged majority which must be sub- 
missive to the wishes and directions of an 
educated and dictatorial minority. But vol- 
untary collective action for the common wel- 
fare is more closely in accordance with the 
spirit of democracy. The free and intelli- 
gent co-operation necessary to modern demo- 
cratic life can never be attained by an ig- 
norant people. There must be genuine edu- 
cation (not merely training in “teamwork”’) 
which will lead to a widespread understand- 
ing of the social issues confronting us and a 
willingness to work together to meet them. 


The education required by the New Deal .. . 
must have as its aim the production of citizens 
who understand the society in which we have 
lived, the evil effects of selfishness, the social 
suicide of cut-throat competition, and the stu- 


*President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends. Recent Social Trends in the United 
gone New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. 
p. xxi. 
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pidity of narrow nationalism in a world society. 
It must hold as its purpose the production of 
citizens who will have the background and 
knowledge sufficient to judge clearly the efforts 
of their leaders toward economic reconstruction. 
... This educational task . . . means extended 
education. ... This program must be given to 
all the people. . . . Ignorance at any point, how- 
ever remote, is a source of danger.’ 


SUMMARY 


This is an age of science, of increasing lei- 
sure, of rapid change, and of collective action. 
Each of these characteristics of our society, 
and many more that might be mentioned, 
holds its own implications for education. 
Among the many perplexing problems which 
face the American people none is more im- 
portant than the development of the schools 
along lines which will effectively help the new 
generation to meet the problems of the new 
age. 
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CHAPTER I 


IS THE BASIC PRINCIPLE OF UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 
AT PUBLIC EXPENSE VALID? 


How Were Pusiic ScHoots ESTABLISHED? 

ARE THERE OBJECTIONS TO THE PRINCIPLE OF 
Pusiic EDUCATION? 

Wuat Is THE CASE FOR THE PRINCIPLE OF 
Pusiic EpucaTION? 


Topay outspoken criticisms of the general 
principle of public education are rare. It is 
difficult to realize that only a few genera- 
tions ago the public school, as we know it, 
did not exist. Even today, while the public 
school has become an integral part of our 
society and is taken for granted by the great 
majority of the people, many would find it 
difficult to state offhand why we try to pro- 
vide universal school opportunities at the 
general expense. 


How Were Pustic ScHoots EsTaBLISHED? 


The history of education shows that it was 
not until the third quarter of the last cen- 


tury that the principle of tax-supported, pub- 
licly controlled and directed common schools 
was established throughout the United States. 
In the half-century between 1825 and 1875, 
the battle for free schools was fought in most 


states of the Union. Public education was 
not indigenous to America, not a part of the 
natural heritage like the mines and the for- 
ests, but an ideal which was accepted and put 
into practice only after long consideration and 
debate. 

Cubberley describes this effort of the 
American people to develop a system of free 
public schools as a series of seven great bat- 
tles: 


1. The battle for tax support. 

2. The battle to eliminate the pauper-school 
idea. 

3. The battle to make the schools entirely free. 

4. The battle to establish state supervision. 

5. The battle to eliminate sectarianism. 

6. The battle to extend the system upward. 

7. The battle to add the state university as the 
crown of the system.’ 


The establishment of public schools was 
championed by philanthropists and humani- 
tarians such as James G. Carter and Charles 
Brooks, by public men of large vision such 


‘Cubberley, Ellwood P. Public Education in 
the United States. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1919. p. 128-29. 
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as Dewitt Clinton and Thaddeus Stevens, as 
well as by educators such as Horace Mann 
and Henry Barnard. Cubberley mentions 
among those who frequently opposed the 
schools, “the old aristocratic class,” “politi- 
cians of small vision,” and “the ignorant, nar- 
row-minded, and penurious.” Table I sum- 
marizes the historical arguments for and 
against a system of public education. Some 
of them are still used in defending or criti- 
cizing the school program. 


ArE THERE OBJECTIONS TO THE PRINCIPLE 
oF Pusiic EpucaTION? 


Most of the fears expressed a century ago 
failed to materialize, but the position taken 
today by the few who oppose public educa- 
tion does not differ greatly from that which 
prevailed a century or more ago. There re- 
main today a few people who would either 
abolish public education entirely or limit it 
to the barest requirements of literacy. Those 
who now hold this view believe that the pub- 
lic schools represent an undesirable type of 
state socialism. They believe that each par- 
ent should pay for the education of his own 
children, just as he pays for their food and 
clothing. Only the children of paupers 
would be excused from tuition charges. Be- 
yond the elements of instruction no child 
would be required to attend school either at 
public or private expense. 

Although it is difficult to find outspoken 
expressions of this viewpeint, the following 
excerpt from a recent newspaper editorial 
represents it fairly well: 


If the schools do not run long enough, let the 
parents do a little teaching at home. If the school 
houses are too far away, let the patrons do the 
hauling. If shortened terms for a number of 
years will not take care of the trouble, then stop 
the schools entirely and let weeds and grass have 
a chance to grow in the school grounds. Make 
temporary use of the old plan whereby each 
parent is responsible for the education and train- 
ing of his own children. The private school is 
better anyway than the public school. It is under 
better control. It can begin and it can stop when 
necessity requires.” 


* Editorial from the Horry Herald (Conway, 
S. C.), May 26, 1932. 
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TABLE I.—HIsSTORICAL ARGUMENTS RELATING TO PuBLic EDUCATION 








ARGUMENTS FOR PuBLIC SCHOOLS 





1. Education tends to prevent pauperism and 
crime and to reduce poverty and distress. 


. Public schools prevent class differentiation, 
dangerous in a Republic. 


. Education increases production, and results in 
a better distribution of wealth. 


. The education provided in church and private 
schools is inadequate. 


. An adequate system of religious schools is im- 
possible in such a mixed nation as our own. 

. The pauper-school idea is against the best 
interests of society, inimical to public welfare, 
and a constant offense to the poor, many of 
whom will not send their children because of 
the stigma attached to such schools. 


. Education at public expense is the natural 
right of all children in a Republic. 


. The social, moral, political, and industrial 
benefits derived from the education of all 
compensate many times over for its cost. 


. Education as to one’s civic duties is a neces- 
sity for the intelligent exercise of suffrage, 
and for the preservation of republican in- 
stitutions. 

. Immigrant peoples can be assimilated best 
through a system of public schools. 


. Education by the State is but the exercise of 
the State’s inherent right and duty to preserve 
and improve itself. 

. Only state-controlled schools are free to teach 
whatever the welfare of the State demands. 


Another attack on the principle of univer 
sal schooling was made a few years ago by 
Knight Dunlap, well-known psychologist. 
Asserting that compulsory education was an 
experiment, this writer demanded proof that 
it was achieving desirable results. He frankly 
questioned the usefulness of much education 
beyond the three R’s for the majority. 

A similar attitude was expressed recently 
by the writer of the following statement: 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST PuBLic SCHOOLS 





. Public education does not benefit the masses 
who are already as well cared for as they 
deserve. 


. Education tends to break down long-estab- 
lished and very desirable social barriers. 


3. Public schools make education too common 
and educate people out of their proper posi- 
tion in society. 

. A public school system injures private and 
parochial schools, in which much money has 
been put and “vested rights” established. 


. State schools may injure church progress and 
welfare. 

. Taking a man’s property to educate his neigh- 
bor’s child is no more defensible than taking a 
man’s plow to plow his neighbor’s field. 


. Those having no children to be educated 
should not be taxed for schools; nor the in- 
dustrious, to educate the children of the in- 
dolent. 


. Taxes will be so increased that no State can 
long meet such a drain on its resources. 


. The State may be justified in taxing to defend 
the liberties of a people, but not to support 
their benevolences. 


. State schools may abolish instruction given 
in the languages of non-English-speaking 
peoples. 


. The State has no right to interfere between 
a parent and his child in the matter of 
education. 


2. There is priestcraft in the schemes, the pur- 
pose being first to establish a State school, 
and then a State church. 


Adapted from: Cubberley, Ellwood P. Public Education in the United States. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1919, p. 120-22. 


There is an educational process which most 
solvent parents prefer for their children—they 
send them to private schools, then to boarding 
schools, then most of them to college. All that is 
expensive. ... All the same, these educational 
processes which are patronized by the well-to-do 
are what the masters of public education now 
seem to want to offer, regardless of expense and 
of the taxpayers, to all children and young peo- 
ple of school age. ... The bill for teaching is 
very, very big. . . . Of course, if all the children 
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could be taught to think . . . it would be worth 
a good deal; but the bill for current education is 
enormous and in the end must be settled on a 
basis of “for value received.” . . . One can never 
be sure, one can never assert, that teaching, 
learning, any amount of it, will make its subject 
“good”; it may make him merely a greater power 
for evil. That is one of the hitches about spend- 
ing all the money in sight for palatial public sec- 
ondary education. .. * 


Still another critic voices approval for edu- 
cation, but asserts that our attempt to make 
it universal through a system of public 
schools is an obstacle, if not a complete bar- 
rier, to genuine education. 


The considerations which led our predecessors 
to attempt universal education and today justify 
the enormous expense of the enterprise are the 
commonplace of contemporary thought. . . . Uni- 
versal education at once asserts that equality of 
opportunity demanded by democracy and justi- 
fies the inequalities of competitive industrialism. 
All the arguments are in favor of the widest pos- 
sible extension of education. 

But when we turn from argument to considera- 
tion of the actual situation, we may question 
whether in the attempt to educate everybody we 
are really educating anyone. . . . 

There are almost insurmountable difficulties in 
trying to teach large numbers of students in 
crowded classrooms. . . . Inevitably a vast edu- 
cational system emerges . . . in which appear the 
tendencies to bureaucracy, the emphasis on ex- 
ternalities to the point of neglect of original aims 
and values, the standardization, uniformity, and 
spirit of quantity production which commonly 
defeat the ends of human organization. 

The idea of equal educational opportunity— 
even with the best we can do—remains something 
of a fiction. The realization of this ideal is every- 
where defeated by facts of economic, domes- 
tic, and psychological nature.‘ 


Wuat Is THE CASE FOR THE PRINCIPLE 
oF Pusuic EpucATION? 


The rebuttal arguments for the principle 
of public education have been often re- 
hearsed. They are implicit in the conflict out 
of which the public school system has been 
developed. From the economic side it is 
pointed out that schools create a discriminat- 
ing buying public, increase productive abil- 
ity, stimulate trade, and supply the skills 

* Martin, Edward S. “Destiny—lItalians—Edu- 
cation.” (Editor’s Easy Chair) Harper’s 168: 117- 
20; December, 1933. 

*Martin, Everett Dean. “Education.” Whither 
Mankind. (Charles A. Beard, editor.) New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1928. p. 380-81. 
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needed in business and industrial advance. 
On the social side, the schools co-ordinate na- 
tional life and thought, improve cultural and 
esthetic standards, remove children from un- 
desirable competition in the labor market, 
and provide wholesome outlets for increased 
free time. Politically, the public schools are 
urged as an essential element in the educa- 
tion of a democratic electorate, a means of 
state preservation, and a line of national de- 
fense no less important than the army and 
the navy. These purposes of the school take 
on new meaning and require frequent re- 
evaluation in the light of modern social and 
economic problems. 

With modern social problems in mind, re- 
cent defenders of public education see in the 
public school system, in spite of its admitted 
defects, the only hope of an industrial de- 
mocracy. They regard the failure of the 
school to achieve as high a level of citizenry 
and devotion to social justice as might be de- 
sired as an argument for adequate financial 
support, for the school is the only agency by 
means of which efficient citizenship can be- 
come universal. To this group, faith in pop- 
ular sovereignty is futile without faith in the 
school. Representing this point of view the 
Children’s Charter refers to education as a 
right of all children. 

The improvement of men and women, who 
alone can improve things and thus create 
wealth, is vastly more important than the 
mere improvement of things. Moreover, 
modern life has taken many privileges away 
from children which in some way must be 
restored; for example, the chance for normal 
play and the opportunity to work with, and 
learn from, their parents. Judd calls atten- 
tion to the fact that: 


The industrial system of the United States has 
erected great factories and warehouses. It has 
developed an elaborate system of highways. It 
has amassed great fortunes. This same industrial 
system has an obligation to erect for the young 
people schoolhouses which furnish ample light 
and air and space for study and play. . . . With- 
out a school around the corner from every block 
of city apartments, the apartments would be in- 
tolerable. Let us be clear and explicit in our 
dealings with industrial leaders. Schools have a 
right to a substantial part of the earnings of 
industry.’ 

°* Judd, Charles H. “Education, the Nation's 
Safeguard.” Proceedings, 1932. Vol. 70. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1932. p. 561. 
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However large the cost of education, the 
cost of ignorance is greater, resulting, as it 
does, in crime, poverty, and disease. From 
a strictly business point of view the schools 
are justified as the nation’s most productive 
and basic industry. They create a market 
for the products of industry; they supply 
trained workers to participate in production. 
Furthermore, as has been shown more fully 
in the Introduction, the demands of modern 
life for an effectively educated citizenship be- 
come more articulate with every new devel- 
opment in science and industry, with every 
reduction in the need for manual labor, with 
every new social device for co-operative ac- 
tion. 

SUMMARY 

This chapter turns about the issue as to 
whether universal education at public ex- 
pense is a proper governmental function in 
a democracy. In the consideration of this 
issue, a brief review has been given of the 
manner in which public schools were first 
established in the United States. The con- 


flicting arguments advanced during the mid- 
dle years of the nineteenth century have been 


summarized. In addition, a few of the more 
recent objections to the general principle of 
public education have been quoted so as to 
make clear the point of view of those who 
now hold this opinion. Finally, the case for 
the principle of public education has been 
reviewed very briefly, centering the discus- 
sion successively on the modern economic, 
political, and social arguments in favor of 
universal education at public expense: 


A Magsor Issue ror Each CoMMUNITY 


How does life in our community today 
compare with that of 1890 with respect to em- 
ployment of children? Public health? Use 
of machinery? Other social and economic 
changes? What adjustments, if any, have 
been made in our public schools? What ad- 
justments will be needed in the future? 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION 


1. What are the provisions for public schools 
in the constitution of your state? Are these pro- 
visions adequate? 

2. What is the Children’s Charter? Do you 
agree with its recommendations? 

3. Who were some of the pioneer board of edu- 
cation members, superintendents, principals, and 
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teachers of your city? What arguments for edu- 
cation did these early leaders present in their 
public addresses? Are their viewpoints still gen- 
erally valid today? 

4. What were some of the early arguments 
against public schools? Did any of these fears 
materialize in your local schools? 

5. Do well-to-do parents in your locality send 
their children to private schools? Why? 

6. Name some eminent graduates of your local 
schools. What do these men and women believe 
concerning public education? 

7. What opportunities do your local schools 
give to the children of the common man which 
they would not have without public education? 

8. How would the majority of children of your 
community be prepared to earn a living, to keep 
house, to vote, and to exercise the rights of 
citizenship if there were no public schools? 
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CHAPTER II 


AT WHAT POINT SHOULD EDUCATION AT 
PUBLIC EXPENSE BEGIN? 


Wuat ARE THE LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR ADMIT- 
TANCE TO SCHOOL? 

Wuat Provisions ARE MADE FOR THE Epvu- 
CATION OF CHILDREN BELOW THE FIRST 
GRADE? 

SHOULD KINDERGARTENS BE CONSIDERED PART 
OF THE PusBLic ScHOOL SYSTEM? 

ARE THE EARLY' YEARS OF LIFE SIGNIFICANT 
FOR PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND FOR 
HEALTH? 

ARE THE EARLY YEARS OF LIFE SIGNIFICANT 
FOR MENTAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT? 

Wuart Is THE EFFECT OF KINDERGARTEN TRAIN- 
ING ON LATER SCHOOL LIFE? 

ARE RECENT TRENDS IN Famity LIFE SIc- 
NIFICANT FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN? 

Wuat CONSIDERATION Must Be GIVEN TO 
DIFFERENCES AMONG INDIVIDUALS? 


Ir 1s one thing to oppose all, or practically 
all, public education as a matter of general 


principle, and a different matter to discuss 
the proper age limits between which the use 
of public funds for educational purposes is 
justified. This chapter and the one which 
follows outline some of the issues in this 
area. The present chapter deals with the 
point at which education at public expense 
may properly begin, while the next discusses 
the point at which such education should 
stop. In both chapters it will be necessary 
to give attention also to the question of the 
appropriate ages for systematic education, 
regardless of whether that education is of- 
fered at public or at private expense. 


Wuat ArE THE LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR 
ADMITTANCE TO SCHOOL? 


The age at which children may enter school 
and the age at which they must be enrolled 
is usually a matter of state legislation. The 


present provisions and requirements are dis- 
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played graphically in Figure 5. A wide 
range of practice is indicated. The most 
common legal practice is to admit to kinder- 
garten at four, to admit to Grade I at six, and 
to require compulsory attendance at seven 
years of age. There are many variations from 
this practice as shown in the figure. Further- 
more, many state laws are supplemented by 
administrative rulings from state ‘and local 
school authorities. Complete information in 
such matters should be available to inter- 
ested parents and citizens on application to 
the proper school officers. 


Wuat PrRovIsIONS ARE MADE FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN BELOW 
THE First GRADE? 


The unit of the modern school system 
which is usually responsible for the educa- 
tion of the youngest children is the kinder- 
garten. Some school systems also include 
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nursery schools for children of even younger 
ages. Recently the Federal Government has 
encouraged the establishment and operation 
of nursery schools by financial grants for 
these purposes from the funds allotted to 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. 

The first public kindergarten in America 
was started experimentally in St. Louis in 
1873; today, with about 800,000 children en- 
rolled, the kindergarten has become an ac- 
cepted unit in the structure of most of the 
larger school systems. However, as shown 
by Figure 6, only about one child in every 
six at the ages of four and five is enrolled 
in public or private kindergartens. Condi- 
tions differ widely among the states. Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and Wisconsin have about 
half of their four- and five-year-olds in kin- 
dergartens; other states have almost no pub- 
lic kindergarten opportunities. 
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SHouLD KINDERGARTENS Be CONSIDERED 
Part or THE Pusiic ScHoot System? 


Although recently, under the economic 
pressure of hard times, the kindergarten has 
been eliminated in about 100 cities, most edu- 
cators still believe firmly in the value of this 
unit. If a synopsis of their views could be 
presented it would run somewhat as given 
immediately below. This statement will 
serve to introduce briefly many points which 
are covered more fully later on in the chap- 
ter. 

Kindergarten training, its proponents 
would say, lays a foundation for better work 
in the elementary school. Recent investiga- 
tions show that children with kindergarten 
training enter the first grade in better physi- 
cal condition and with a higher educational 
age than other children, that they adjust 
themselves more quickly in the social group, 
that their achievement in certain subjects 
(particularly reading) is superior, and that 
their progress through the grades is more 
regular. More important than the informa- 
tion which the child acquires are the atti- 
tudes and habits which he develops’ Many 


physical defects and general patterns of be- 
havior originate before the age of six and by 


that time are often deeply set. The kinder- 
garten strives to discover promptly and 
hasten the correction of physical defects and 
to establish and strengthen social attitudes 
and habits. Other values of kindergarten 
training are: co-ordination of body muscles, 
acquisition of speech patterns and the en- 
largement of vocabulary, development of 
larger and more varied interests, reduction 
of the play problem in crowded city quar- 
ters, giving social training to the only child, 
reduction in future delinquency, and the re- 
lease of mothers from the constant care of 
their children. During periods of economic 
depression, when unemployment, emotional 
strain, and anxiety prevail, the care of young 
children in school becomes increasingly im- 
portant. Nursery schools and kindergartens 
give many children the only real security and 
happiness which they experience. To close 
them is false economy, to say the least, and 
according to Stoddard, “Any town so low 
spirited as to lock its kindergartens while 
allowing its movie houses to remain open 
has achieved a new kind of criminal negli- 
gence.” Likewise, in communities where 
foreign languages are spoken and in those 
in which economic impoverishment is more 
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or less persistent, kindergartens and nursery 
schools have unique and important functions. 
Such a statement as the foregoing would 
be accepted by a very large majority of teach- 
ers and school people as well as many physi- 
cians and social workers, and a large propor- 
tion of the general public. The acceptance 
of the kindergarten is not, however, entirely 
unanimous. The minority opinion is well ex- 
pressed by the following quotation: 


Unlike many of his colleagues, the present 
writer is also disposed to be hardly less adversely 
critical of recent widely distributed attempts to 
provide public kindergartens for all classes of 
children. The original kindergartens, like the 
original nursery schools, it will be recalled, were 
provided by philanthropists to minister to the 
needs only of children of city slums and other 
environments unfavorable to the wholesome 
growths of babies and small children. But is 
there any evidence of real validity in present-day 
widespread contentions that children under six 
years of age, except those under bad environ- 
mental conditions, need any of the ministrations 
which well-meaning school organizers and teach- 
ers can supply? Surely seventy to eighty per 
cent of American families are able to surround 
their young children with fairly wholesome con- 
ditions for various forms of normal growth... . 

No sane and sympathetic observer of childhood 
would, of course, question the desirability of 
providing at public expense educative agencies 
supplemental to households and parents for 
those young children who are the victims of un- 
wholesome environments—environments caused 
by outworking of mothers, by dissipations of 
parents, by filthiness of surroundings, by loneli- 
ness of associations, or by meagerness of oppor- 
tunities for play. But it would certainly be 
either a cynic or a holder of Utopian standards 
who would contend that more than ten to twenty 
per cent of American families are now disposed 
or condemned to provide only such surroundings 
for their young children.’ 


The same writer, however, admits later on 
in the same article that “in view of present 
widely prevalent customs it would be hope- 
less to expect parents to acquiesce in a plan 
whereunder children from all but very in- 
ferior homes would be excluded from all 
schools until nine or ten years of age.” 

Discussion of the more specific issues which 
*Snedden, David. Magnitudes, Efficiencies, 
and Economies in American Public Education. 
Address delivered at National Conference on 
Government conducted under the auspices of the 
National Municipal League. Atlantic City, No- 
vember 9, 1933. 
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follow may throw some further light upon 
the various viewpoints with respect to the 
education of younger children, in kinder- 
gartens or otherwise. 


ARE THE Earty YEARS OF LIFE SIGNIFICANT 
FOR PHysICcCAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
FOR HEALTH? 


Physicians and anatomists who have given 
special attention to the problem of bodily 
growth of children find that the first few 
years of life, especially the period from birth 
to three years of age, are marked by rapid 
development in many respects. Measure- 
ments of the weight and area of the body as 
a whole, of height, of skeletal size, and of 
the volume of the blood, are among those 
which follow this tendency. Scammon has 
pointed out that the period from birth until 
two years of age is one of extremely rapid 
growth. By the time the child has reached 
two or three years of age, however, the rate 
of growth has begun to slow down somewhat. 
In fact, between the ages of two and ten the 
average annual rate of growth is nearly uni- 
form. 

Three years of age, therefore, may be con- 
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sidered as a turning point in the general 
physical development of the child. The rapid 
bodily growth prior to, and immediately fol- 
lowing, birth has come to an end and the 
child moves to a second stage of slower, 
steadier physical development which con- 
tinues substantially unchanged until the 
twelfth or thirteenth year of age. 

Although this general line of growth is fol- 
lowed by the body as a whole and by most of 
its parts, certain organs show other modes of 
development. Of particular interest here is 
the growth described as neural. This line of 
growth is characteristic of the brain and its 
parts, the optic apparatus, and the spinal 
cord. These organs show an even more rapid 
growth in the early years than does the body 
as a whole. The brain is half grown at the 
end of the first year, two-thirds grown at the 
end of the second year, and over four-fifths 
grown at the end of the sixth year of life. 
Figure 7 shows graphically these rates of 
general and neural growth. 

This rapid growth in the early years is ac- 
companied by a high degree of susceptibility 
to disease and infection. One-third of all 
deaths occur below six years; ten times as 
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many deaths occur in the first five years of 
life as there are during the following ten 
years. Over 80 per cent of all diphtheria 
cases occur below five years, rickets is essen- 
tially a preschool disease, and malnutrition 
is more prevalent among preschool than 
among school children. Proper diet, hygienic 
surroundings, and skilled medical attention 
are therefore especially needed at this time. 


ARE THE EARLY YEARS OF LIFE SIGNIFICANT 
FOR MENTAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT? 


One of the constant wonders of the tradi- 
tional proud parent is the rapidity with which 
a little child learns and the many different 
skills and bits of information acquired al- 
most every day. The so-called preschool 
years are, in reality, filled with some of the 
most active and eager learning which the 
child will ever know. 

By the time he is six years old, the child 
has learned to handle simple tools (scissors, 
knife, fork, spoon, hammer, and often very 
many others); to stand, sit, walk, jump, hop, 
and sometimes to swim; to talk; to distin- 
guish many objects from few, more from less, 
big from little, and usually mine from thine. 
All these things and a multitude of other 
skills are his to handle. In six years the 
child’s speech progresses from inarticulate 
cries to a compact vocabulary of some 2,500 
words which are used with a high degree of 
skill and fluency. To whatever aspect of de- 
velopment we turn, the importance of the 
early years of life is emphasized. In the 
words of Gesell: 


This period (from birth to six years) occupies 
approximately the first seventy months of the 
scriptural allotment of seventy years—only one 
clock hour, reckoning the entire span of human 
life as a day. But during that hour the major 
portion of the total stream of development flows 
under the bridge.’ 


Wuat Is THE Errect OF KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING ON LATER ScHOOL LIFE? 


A number of investigations have been made 
in order to discover whether children attend- 
ing kindergartens make better progress 
through the grades and do better work in the 
elementary school subjects. The results ob- 
tained thus far are subject to different inter- 
pretations. After reviewing eight such in- 
vestigations, Reavis concludes: 

* Gesell, Arnold. The Mental Growth of the 
Pre-School Child. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1926. p. 4. 
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The studies ‘of the value of the kindergarten 
have been based on the measurement of academic 
advancement. They do not indicate that kinder. 
garten pupils advance more rapidly than do 
others. Whether the time spent in kindergarten 
can be justified by a type or degree of socializa- 
tion, which pupils do not secure from their later 
experience in school, is a question which must 
be settled by a different sort of measurement than 
has thus far been applied.’ 


A Committee of the Association for Child- 
hood Education, after a somewhat more ex- 
tended review of the studies on this problem, 
quotes approvingly the conclusions reached 
by Greene: 


The bulk of the evidence shows that something 
does happen to the child as a result of his ex- 
perience in the kindergarten which affects his 
later progress and achievement in a measurable 
fashion. On the other hand, the failure of the 
kindergarten to produce these differences would 
not necessarily jeopardize its place in the educa- 
tional program.‘ 


It should be remembered that the studies 
referred to by Reavis and by Greene deal 
almost exclusively with the development of 
children as measured by certain tests of read- 
ing, spelling, and other regular school sub- 
jects. These investigations give little or no 
consideration to the children’s development 
in such important factors as emotional con- 
trol, practice of health habits, social develop- 
ment, manual dexterity and similar traits 
which, in the present stage of educational and 
phychological research, are extremely diffi- 
cult to measure. 


Are Recent TRENDS IN FAmity LIFE 
SIGNIFICANT FOR THE EDUCATION 
oF YOUNG CHILDREN? 


With the shifting of populations—geographi- 
cally, vocationally, socially, and economically— 
we must not only accept a breaking up of the old 
patterns of family life, but we must adjust our- 

* Rankin, Paul T.; Reavis, W. C.; and Coxe, 
W. W. “School Organization.” Review of Edu- 
cational Research 1: 177; June, 1931. 

“Association for Childhood Education, Exten- 
sion Committee (Margaret Cook Holmes, chair- 
man). Research Findings in Relation to Kinder- 
garten Training as a Factor in School Life. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Association, 8 p. See also: 
Stoddard, George D. (compiler). Extended Re- 
port, Research Findings in Relation to Kinder- 
garten Training as a Factor in School Life. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Association. 8 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 
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The profound changes in the American 
family and the American home which are re- 
ferred to in the above quotation include: the 
introduction of machinery into the home, the 
consequent reorganization of household work, 
the shift from separate homes to apartment- 
house living, an increasing divorce rate, the 
slow decrease in the size of the average fam- 
ily, and the growing employment of women 
in directly gainful occupations. Many of 
these changes apparently have significance 
for the early years of childhood. 

In 1900 the typical family had five mem- 
bers; in 1930 it had four members. This de- 
crease means, among other things, a larger 
number of only children. If social contacts 
with a number of others of like age are to be 
secured, it is obvious that the only child must 
be supplied with such contacts by institutions 
outside of the home. The school is such an 
institution. 

Again, the proportion of gainfully occupied 
married women increased from five per cent 
in 1890 to twelve per cent in 1930. Clearly, 
in the case of these working women who are 
also mothers, the services of the schools to 
their younger children are especially impor- 
tant. 

Divorce rates have increased from 2 per 
thousand to 3.6 per thousand marriages in 
the last three decades. The child in a home 
that has been broken by divorce, by separa- 
tion, or by the death of one parent has spe- 
cial need of all the help that society can give 
to compensate for the loss sustained. 

These considerations assume special im- 
portance in times of economic stress. The as- 
sistance which a good school can offer to the 
home in the training and care of younger 
children is then especially needed and espe- 
cially welcome. The importance of stability 
and security in the life of a young child can 
hardly be overestimated. When, for eco- 
nomic or other reasons, security is lacking in 
the home, the school may become the one 
steadying influence to which the child can 
confidently turn in time of need. 

These considerations led a school survey 
committee in Fall River, Massachusetts, re- 
cently to recommend the extension of kinder- 
garten services although great difficulties 





*The Modern American Family. The Annals, 
Vol. 160, March, 1932. Philadelphia: American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. p. 205. 
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were faced in the financing of the schools of 
that city. The survey committee said: 


. . No two or three years in the lives of the 
overwhelming majority of the children in a manu- 
facturing city like Fall River are more important 
for schooling than are the years between about 
four and seven. In reaching this judgraent, the 
committee has ... reflected on the handicaps 
imposed by lack of knowledge of the English 
language acquired in earliest years, and more 
especially on the character of the predominant 
formative influences to which these susceptible 
children are subjected in their out-of-school en- 
vironment—the influences of the social and eco- 
nomic impoverishment of their homes and neigh- 
borhoods.° 


Wuat CONSIDERATION Must Be GIVEN TO 
DIFFERENCES AMONG INDIVIDUALS? 


Throughout this whole discussion it will 
help to keep in mind one very important fact 
about human nature—the fact that no two 
individuals are alike. 

If we should measure the height of a thou- 
sand nine-year-old children we would find a 
large number who were very nearly the same 
height. There would be a few very tall ones, 
a few very short ones, and a great many near 
the average height. The same general situa- 
tion would hold if we studied the weights of 
these children, the speed with which they ran 
a mile, the distance they could jump, or their 
general health. A wide range of differences, 
a few extreme cases, a great many cases near 
the average—these are the outstanding facts 
about the way children (and adults, too) com- 
pare with one another on almost any kind of 
physical measurement. 

This conclusion is not limited, however, to 
bodily measurements. The work of psychol- 
ogists during the past few decades has 
brought out a constantly increasing amount 
of evidence that human beings differ men- 
tally in much the same way as they do physi- 
cally. 

Thus, if our thousand children are given a 
test on spelling a list of words, or on adding 
up columns of figures, there will be a few 
who make no mistakes, a few who will do 
nothing right, and a great many whose grades 
will cluster about the average. The same 





*Fall River, Massachusetts, Educational Ad- 
visory Committee. Public Education and Public 
Finance in Fall River, Massachusetts. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1933. 
p. 11. (Reprinted from The Educational Record, 
July, 1933.) 
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conditions apply if we study children from 
the point of view of ability to understand 
reading matter, speed in learning to type- 
write, skill in handling tools, ability to dis- 
tinguish musical notes, and even of such traits 
of character as honesty, co-operativeness, 
open-mindedness, or truthfulness. In all these 
measurements the position of any one indi- 
vidual child in the group will change; the 
general pattern of the differences within the 
whole group will tend to repeat itself. John 
will not always be at the head of the class, 
but the class will always have a leader, many 
followers, a few stragglers. 

Children differ also with regard to the 
kinds of homes in which they live, the com- 
munity influences to which they are subject, 
the events experienced before they enter 
school, and in many other ways. 

These differences greatly complicate the 
questions as to the points at which education 
should begin and end. Any conclusion that 
may be reached for the great majority of 
children may need to be modified for chil- 
dren who vary greatly from the average in 
their ability, interests, health, social and eco- 
nomic status, aptitudes, and other character- 
istics. Whether the period of schooling 
should be modified in terms of differences in 
ability is subject to debate. Once the chil- 
dren are in school, however, there can be lit- 
tle question that the school program should 
be adjusted as may be required by the spe- 
cial characteristics of the individual child. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has presented material in- 
tended to throw light on the point at which 
education at public expense should begin. 
At the outset, the principal existing legal pro- 
visions governing admittance to the public 
schools are reviewed. Turning to more spe- 
cific questions, the chapter discusses whether 
kindergartens may properly be considered as 
a part of the public school system. The 
viewpoint of the majority of educators is 
briefly summarized in favor of including kin- 
dergarten opportunities for all children. A 
recent argument on the negative is also rep- 
resented by a brief quotation. 

The growth of young children obviously 
has important educational implications. For 
this reason, the chapter next presents facts 
concerning the physical development and 
health of young children and suggests some 
of the implications of these facts for the issue 
under discussion. The mental growth of 
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young children is similarly reviewed. Stud- 
ies of the effect of the kindergarten on the 
later school life of children are discussed, al- 
though the conflicts in the findings of previ- 
ous investigations do not permit a final an- 
swer to many important questions in this 
field. Since the association of the younger 
children with their parents and their homes 
is of necessity closer than that of older chil- 
dren, special attention is given to recent 
trends in family life and the significance of 
these trends for the education of younger 
children. Such considerations should be 
weighed carefully by every community as 
it evaluates its educational program for the 
early years of childhood. 


A Magsor Issue ror Each CoMMUNITY 


How can the welfare of the younger chil- 
dren in our community be most effectively 
served by agencies supplementary to the 
home for their care and education? In what 
way do changing economic and social condi- 
tions affect the answer to this question? 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION 


1. What ages are specified for beginning school 
in your state? 

2. What policy has your local school board 
adopted with respect to kindergarten oppor- 
tunities? 

3. What proportion of children in your town 
enrol in kindergarten? From what class of the 
community is kindergarten enrollment relatively 
high? 

4. What would be the result of placing your 
kindergartens on a tuition basis? 

5. What steps are taken by your community to 
prepare children for admittance to school? What 
is the Summer Round-up sponsored by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers? 

6. Do kindergartens in your state share in the 
state school fund? 

7. What opportunities are available in your 
community for parent education? 

8. What do children learn in the kindergarten? 
In the first grade? 

9. How can the home and the school co-operate 
to protect the health of the younger children? 

10. What equipment should a good kinder- 
garten have? 
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CHAPTER III 


AT WHAT POINT SHOULD EDUCATION AT 
PUBLIC EXPENSE END? 


Wuat ARE THE LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR THE 

Enp oF REGULAR SCHOOL ATTENDANCE? 
SHOULD ALL CHILDREN Go TO HIGH SCHOOL? 
Can ALL CHILDREN BENEFIT FROM SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION? 

UNIVERSAL ScHOOLING BE OFFERED 
WITHOUT NEGLECTING THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ABLEST STUDENTS? 

Wuat Ptace Does Soctety HAVE For YOUTH 
OUTSIDE OF THE SCHOOL? 

SHOULD SECONDARY EDUCATION BE A SELEC- 
TIVE Process? 

SHOULD HIGHER EDUCATION BE AVAILABLE TO 
ALL? 

WHat OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
SHoutp Be PrRovipED? 


Can 


Scuoot days must come to an end, even 
though education continues. throughout life. 
The question of the proper ending point for 
free public education has therefore been of 
perennial interest. At present this problem 
comes to its sharpest focus in the secondary 
schools. It is here that the most remarkable 
increases in enrolment have occurred, here 
that the widest differentiation of school work 
has been devised to meet the diverse needs 
of large numbers, here that a considerable 
proportion of the increased costs of schools 
arises, here that the claims of industry and 
education, the world of work and the world 
of learning, meet and sometimes overlap. 


Wuat ARE THE LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR THE 
Enp oF REGULAR ScHOOL ATTENDANCE? 


Study of this problem may well begin with 
a review of the existing legal provisions con- 
cerning the upper ages at which children 


may or must be enrolled in schools. This 
analysis will not necessarily describe condi- 
tions as they ought to be, because legal re- 
quirements often leave wide room for ad- 
ministrative decisions and often lag somewhat 
behind social needs. However, a quick sur- 
vey of the high points of existing laws will 
reveal trends and offer a basis for further 
study. 

Figure 8 summarizes the facts on this mat- 
ter. A wide range of practice is indicated. 
More than half of the states, however, fix 
sixteen years as the age up to which school 
attendance is required. A majority of the 
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states have further requirements for attend- 
ance on continuation schools. Besides these 
age requirements, many states specify the 
completion of a certain grade or a certain 
number of years of schooling. The various 
state child labor laws likewise have impor- 
tant bearing on the upper ages of schooling. 

While a number of states have decided the 
ages for compulsory attendance in either reg- 
ular or continuation schools, few have speci- 
fied the upper limit of voluntary attendance 
at public expense. Some states have legisla- 
tion requiring schools to accept students up 
to the age of twenty-one. In most states the 
adult and the high-school graduates, who 
wish to attend public school, are required to 
conform to various local requirements as to 
fees, hours, and courses. 

Although the fixing of school-leaving ages 
is a state function, certain recent develop- 
ments, especially the industrial codes adopted 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
have important implications. Of importance 
also is the rapid approval of the federal child 
labor amendment by the several states. 


SHouLD ALL CHILDREN Go To HicH ScHOooL? 


Whether or not all children should go to 
high school obviously depends in large part 
on the kind of high school contemplated. If, 
to take an extreme example, the high school 
is to offer instruction only in the dead lan- 
guages, then the answer is clearly in the nega- 
tive. As the high school is differently de- 
fined the answer varies. 

If, however, we assume that efforts will be 
successfully made to adjust the school to the 
needs of the child and of society, the ques- 
tion of universal secondary education de- 
pends for its answer on certain other ques- 
tions of great social significance. Can all 
children benefit from secondary education? 
Can universal schooling be offered without 
neglecting the development of the ablest stu- 
dents? What place does society have for 
youth outside the school? Should second- 
ary education be a selective process? Can 
society afford complete school opportunities 
for all? Some important phases of these 
questions are outlined below. The last ques- 
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tion listed above, however, relates to financ- 
ing the schools and is treated in Chapter V. 


Can ALL CHILDREN BENEFIT FROM 
SECONDARY EDUCATION? 


Are some children, by biological and men- 
tal endowment, destined to fit into a sub- 
merged social group controlled, however 
benevolently, by those of superior intellectual 
power? Can education compensate, in part 
or in whole, for hereditary deficiencies in 
mental vigor? This issue has never been 
finally settled but certain of the findings of 
biological scienve bear directly upon it. Con- 
clusions from three eminent biologists as to 
the possibilities of mass education are re- 
viewed below. 

Conklin urges us to think of the possibili- 
ties of nurture as well as of the limits im- 
poseg by nature. The belief that all things 
are predetermined by chance, heredity, and 
environment is condemned as “a symptom of 
senility whether in men or nations.” He 
says: 


It is generally admitted that no constant dis- 
tinction can be recognized between the brain of 
a philosopher and that of many a_ peasant. 
Neither size nor weight of brain nor complexity 
of convolutions bears any constant relation to 
ignorance or intelligence....The brains of 
Beethoven, Gauss, and Cuvier, although un- 
usually large, have been matched in size and 
visible complexity by the brains of unknown and 
unlearned persons—persons who were richly en- 
dowed by nature but who had never learned to 
use their talents. In all men the capacity for in- 
tellectual development is probably much greater 
than the actuality. ... We have many half-used 
talents, many latent capacities, and although we 
may not be able to add to our inheritance new 
territory we may greatly improve that which 
we have. 

One of the great tragedies of life . . . is the loss 
of real personalities who have all the native en- 
dowments of genius and leadership but who for 
lack of proper environmental stimuli have re- 
mained undeveloped and unknown; the “mute, 
inglorious Miltons” of the world; the Caesars, 
Napoleons, Washingtons who might have been; 
the Newtons, Darwins, Pasteurs who were ready 
formed by nature but who never discovered 
themselves. One shudders to think how nar- 
rowly Newton -escaped being an unknown 
farmer, or Faraday an obscure bookbinder, or 
Pasteur a provincial tanner. In the history of 
the world there must have been many men of 
equal native endowments who missed the slender 
chance which came to these. We form the habit 
of thinking of great men as having appeared only 
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at long intervals and yet we know that great 
crises always discover great men. What does 
this mean but that the men are ready formed and 
that it requires only this extra stimulus to call 
them forth?’ 


Jennings also recognizes the contribution 
of external conditions in modifying the char- 
acteristics acquired through heredity. He 
denies that a given hereditary background 
must inevitably produce a definite given set 
of characteristics. .He adds further that: 


It is not necessary to have a certain character- 
istic merely because one “inherits” it. It is not 
true that what an organism shall become is de- 
termined, foreordained, when he gets his supply 
of chemicals or genes in the germ cells, as the 
popular writers on eugenics would have us be- 
lieve. . . . The characteristics that appear under 
training are as much inherited characters as are 
those appearing under other conditions; for the 
conditions help determine the characters in the 
one case as in the other. These sweeping state- 
ments are substantiated by precisely known facts 
in many organisms.” 


In a similar way the neurologist, Herrick, 
points out that the ability to modify, through 
education, the organization which is laid 
down at birth is “man’s most distinctive and 
valuable characteristic.” He adds that: 


Since the form which this modifiable tissue will 
take is determined by the environing influences 
to which the child is subjected, and since these 
influences are largely under social control, it fol- 
lows that human culture can advance by leaps 
and bounds wherever a high level of community 
life and educational ideals is maintained.’ 


The research of psychologists and educa- 
tionists as to the relative influence of nature 
and nurture upon individual development is 
as yet inconclusive. Apparently environ- 
mental factors may modify certain human 
attributes which have until recently been 
considered as wholly fixed by nature. The 
extent, the permanence, and the significance 
of these changes have not been determined 
to the satisfaction of either environmentalists 


*Conklin, Edwin Grant. Heredity and En- 
vironment in the Development of Men. 6th ed. 
rev. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1929. p. 340-42, 345. 

* Jennings, H. S. Prometheus; or, Biology and 
the Advancement of Man. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., Inc., 1925. p. 39. 

* Herrick, Charles Judson. An Introduction to 
Neurology. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1927. p. 364. 





















or hereditarians. Meanwhile, the sensible 
course seems to be to allow constructive en- 
vironmental influences, such as the school, 
the maximum opportunity to demonstrate 
their social contributions. 


Can UNIVERSAL ScHOOLING BE OFFERED 
WITHOUT NEGLEGTING THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ABLEST STUDENTS? 


There are some who fear that the nation 
has exceeded desirable limits in the univer- 
sal extension of schooling. Thorndike re- 
cently defended such a position, on the 
ground that spreading educational resources 
over a large number of children lessens the 
attention which can be given to the ablest 
among the group. He adds that, 


The passion for equalization which had a cer- 
tain nobility when a large percentage of children 
barely learned to read and write becomes un- 
wise, almost ridiculous, when the question is of 
spending our resources to keep in school boys of 
sixteen, or seventeen, or eighteen who would be 
happier and more useful at work or at play. Our 
increased resources should be used to aid young 
men and women whom nature and nurture have 
chosen to profit from schooling.‘ 


The foregoing statement depends for much 
of its force on the assumption that we now 
have highly reliable methods for selecting in 
advance those most likely to succeed in the 
world and to contribute to the general wel- 
fare. This assumption has been challenged. 
Apparently the world needs and rewards va- 
rious non-academic abilities which as yet 
have not been adequately measured by stand- 
ardized tests. Who can say that instruction 
adjusted to the poorly endowed is of less ulti- 
mate social value to a democracy than spe- 
cial concentration on the superior student? 
Bagley has made the following case concern- 
ing the neglect of gifted children which is 
said to result from a democratic school sys- 
tem: 

The United States has developed for its gifted 
children secondary and higher institutions in a 
measure, and supports them with a generosity, 
unapproached by any other nation; and yet the 
teachers of the elementary schools, which are the 
schools attended by “all the children of all the 
people,’ represent lower standards of training 
than do the teachers of the elementary schools 


of any comparable nation. 
An outstanding criticism of the curricula of 
both our elementary and our high schools is that 





*Thorndike, Edward L. “The Distribution of 
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they are adapted to the abilities of the brighter 
children. . . . It is the child of superior intelli- 
gence who has the distinct advantage. . . . The 
education of the . . . masses of the people is of 
vastly more significance to any nation than is the 
refined and advanced training of the few—im- 
portant as I admit the latter to be.’ 


Wuat Piace Doss Society HAVE ror YouTH 
OUTSIDE OF THE SCHOOL? 


According to the United States Census Bu- 
reau, there were in 1910 approximately eleven 
million children ten to fifteen years of age. 
Two million of these, or almost one in five, 
were at work. In 1930 the total number of 
these children reached over fourteen million, 
of whom less than one in twenty was at work. 
All recent indications point to further de- 
creases in the total number and proportion 
of gainfully employed children. Corollary 
to this trend is the rapid growth in the en- 
rolments of high schools and colleges. Fig- 
ure 9 shows how the holding power of the 
schools has increased. Data from the United 
States Census Bureau shows that in 1920 
eighty per cent of all children fourteen and 
fifteen years old were in school; today over 
90 per cent are enrolled. The correspond- 
ing figures for the seventeen- and eighteen- 
year-old group are 43 per cent for 1920, 57 
per cent for 1930, and about 62 per cent in 
1934. 

The President’s Re-employment Agreement 
and the industrial codes adopted under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act practically 
outlaw child labor in industry, although many 
problems of enforcement remain unsolved 
and the employment of children in agricul- 
ture and domestic service is little affected. 
The steps thus far taken, however, excluded 
from industrial employment about 100,000 
children in 1933-34. 

Another important recent development is 
the lining up of the states in favor of the fed- 
eral child labor amendment. This proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States would give Congress power “to limit, 
regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under eighteen years of age.” It has now 
been ratified by twenty states, fourteen of 
which ratified in 1933. There is every indi- 
cation that additional states will adopt it in 
the near future. 

Thus, the fruits of the industrial revolu- 





* Bagley, William C. Determinism in Educa- 
tion. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1925. p. 
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tion are making it increasingly unnecessary 
and impossible for youth to enter gainful and 
directly productive occupations. Opportu- 
nities for worth-while employment for youths 
under sixteen to eighteen years of age are 
becoming fewer. What shall these young 
people do with their time? The answer has 
been, at least in theory, that they should con- 
tinue their schooling. This viewpoint is well 
expressed by a recommendation of the recent 
National Conference on the Financing of 
Education: 


That universal education suited to the needs 
of groups and individuals be provided and re- 
quired at public expense for youth of all ages 
from early childhood until such time as proper 
employment is advisable and obtainable.® 


There are, of course, other possibilities. 
And in the final analysis society at large must 
decide what agencies, if any, it will provide 
to care for its youth. 


SHOULD SECONDARY EDUCATION BE A 
SELECTIVE Process? 


Some critics of public education favor the 
termination of free schooling for a majority 
of children at the end of the elementary pe- 
riod. Those with limited mental endowment 
would be separated from the more privileged 
classes at an early point in their school ca- 
reers. Such a program might or might not 
give a superior educational opportunity to 
the children of wealthy or socially preferred 
families; probably, however, its general ten- 
dency would be to give such a preference. 
European school practices are often cited to 
show the possibility of selection on the basis 
of social position, economic status, occupa- 
tional aptitude, or presumed intellectual su- 
periority. 

On the other hand, many peopie favor com- 
plete democracy in education. They mis- 
trust the social implications involved in a 
selective educational system. They point out 
that America itself is a revolt against an es- 
tablished social order and that selective edu- 
cation is contrary to all American ideals. But 
most of all they fear the attempts at selective 
education because so little is really known 
concerning human nature. They doubt the 
claims of those who say that they can deter- 


* Joint Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 


cation. Report of National Conference on the 
Financing of Education. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1933. p. 18. 
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mine in advance the capacity of each indi- 
vidual. 

Although the ideal of universal secondary 
education has been widely accepted, the high 
school still tends to be a selective institution. 
In 1922 Counts showed that children from 
families in the professional, proprietory, and 
managerial occupational groups were en- 
rolled in high school in greater proportions 
than those from the personal service and 
common labor groups. According to the re- 
cent National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, this lack of democratization on a socio- 
economic basis continues to exist. Intelli- 
gence, also, continues to be a factor in elim- 
inating many students although with the ex- 
tension of vocational and non-college curricu- 
lums it is less operative than formerly.” 

While admitting that the existing high 
schools of the United States need extensive 
improvements, the advocates of universal 
secondary education point out that these 
schools are an attempt to meet new social 
needs. There are no precedents to follow 
because no country heretofore has had either 
the vision or the ability to provide free sec- 
ondary education for any considerable pro- 
portion of its people. They point out that 
the complexity of modern civilization re- 
quires widespread understanding not merely 
of the elements of the three R’s, but of more 
difficult social and economic issues. Norton 
has stated the case briefly as follows: 


The picture of millions of idle youths, with no 
constructive activities to absorb their abundant 
energies, is not a hopeful one. The time of idle 
children will not go unclaimed. Eager hands 
reach out from all directions. The pool hall, the 
cheap movie, the back-alley gang are all ready to 
welcome the idle youth thrown on his own re- 
sources, with nothing worthwhile to do. . . . It is 
no longer safe to look upon high-school education 
as the privilege of a selected few. 

A high-school education is as essential in the 
twentieth century as a grammar-school education 
was in the nineteenth. There is no real and final 
answer for any problem today, whether political, 
social, or economic except better education. It 
is these considerations which you and I should 

‘Counts, George S. The Selective Character 
of American Secondary Education. Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monographs, No. 19. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1922. 162 p. National 
Survey of Secondary Education. The Secondary 
School Population. U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1932. 58 p. 
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have in mind as we answer the question: Should 
all children go to high school? * 


SHoutp HicHER EpucaTIon BE 
AVAILABLE TO ALL? 


The preceding section has pointed out that 
some citizens believe that education at pub- 
lic expense should terminate with the sec- 
ondary school. Others insist, however, that 
in a democratic state no limitations should 
be imposed upon those who wish to continue 
their formal studies. Thus the problem of 
when to terminate free schooling moves up 
into the field of higher education. We find 
here at least two viewpoints. 

One viewpoint is that higher education 
should be available only to those students 
with the necessary intelligence, occupational 
aptitude, or the financial ability to pay for 
the advanced training. Some of these critics 
contend that colleges and universities, while 
social institutions of great cultural value, are 
not civil or state agencies. The student who 


advances into higher education does so for 
private purposes, not to gain additional citi- 
zenship training. Those holding this opin- 
ion suggest that less wealthy students can 


borrow to pay their tuition charges. The 
line of argument is suggested by the follow- 
ing quotation: 


There is no better reason for providing uni- 
versity training free than for providing medical 
service or legal service free, postal facilities or 
water supply free. Nor would a service-cost 
policy bar out the really capable and diligent 
poor student. Our credit system is altogether too 
well developed for that. A life insurance policy 
and an established reputation for honesty, ability, 
and diligence are ordinarily sufficient credit se- 
curity for any student.” 


A typical statement emphasizing the point 
that higher education should be only for the 
intellectually superior follows: 


A college education is not desirable for every- 
one, nor even for every high-school graduate, 
since only people who have superior mentalities 
can take satisfactory advantage of the oppor- 
tunities there offered. Unless a student possesses 
a brain that is considerably better than the aver- 
age, and the ability and desire to use it, he is 


* Norton, John K. “Should All Our Children 
Go to High School?” Bulletin of the Department 
of Secondary Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association 2: 19-21; February, 1933. 

*Morrison, Henry C. School Revenue. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. p. 99. 
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wasting his time and the taxpayers’ money if he 
goes to college.” 


Those who hold a view quite at variance 
with the two foregoing quotations contend 
that higher education should be available to 
any worthy and interested high-school grad- 
uate. They meet the statement that higher 
education is crowded with incompetent stu- 
dents by charging that the colleges, not the 
young people, are at fault. Boynton stated 
the case as follows: 


We are told that there are in college too many 
who cannot profit by it; that it is futile to burden 
the colleges further with unfit material. That 
statement rests upon two assumptions which are 
herewith sharply challenged. The first is, that 
present methods of admission are the most ef- 
fective that can be found for selecting the ma- 
terial that can profit by what the college has to 
offer. The second is, that what the college has to 
offer exhausts the possibilities of higher training, 
and that the student who cannot profit by it is of 
inferior mentality and should be denied higher 
educational opportunity. It is apparently quite 
true that there are in our colleges many who can- 
not profit by the courses offered; but there is no 
evidence to show that this does not indicate a 
need for a change in the methods of admission 
and in courses of instruction rather than further 
exclusion of students.” 


The advocates of higher education at pub- 
lic expense insist that the state must insure 
itself against a lack of leadership. Teachers 
are needed for elementary and secondary 
schools, doctors to safeguard the health of 
the people, and specialists in other lines to 
insure the welfare of the twentieth-century 
civilization. These responsibilities the state 
cannot leave to chance or to the whims of 
private wealth. Talent wherever it is found 
must be developed for the general good as 
well as for the individual’s personal benefit. 
Hence, the state must provide a system of 
public schools which includes institutions of 
higher education. The development of pub- 
lic junior colleges, state universities, and 
other higher institutions is based upon this 
philosophy. It has been stated by Coffman 
in these words: 


Long before the high school became an integral 
part of the established school system, many of 


* Butler, G. Montague. “A Grave Educational 
Problem and a Suggested Solution.” School and 
Society 33: 149-60; January 31, 1931. 

“ Boynton, Frank D. “Again the Open Door in 
Education.” Proceedings, 1927. Vol. 65. Wash- 
D. C.: National Education Association. p. 789. 
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the states created universities, which in the 
course of time, articulated with the public schools, 
and became a part of these. There are still a few 
skeptics who maintain that a state university 
should be separate and independent of the pub- 
lic schools. ... A wall with a wide and deep 
moat should separate the university from the 
high school, and only the very elect, the super- 
latively gifted, should be permitted to cross the 
bridge and to enter the gate. This is the phi- 
losophy of other days.” 


Decisions on these issues will be greatly 
influenced by whether one looks upon edu- 
cation at higher levels as being primarily for 
public or for private advantage. If college or 
university attendance is regarded as exclu- 
sively or chiefly for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual, there may be little justification for 
financing this education at public expense. 
If, on the other hand, one assumes that ad- 
vanced education is maintained primarily for 
the common welfare, a different conclusion 
can be justified. In fact, it is argued by some 
that restriction upon educational opportunity 
in certain professional fields, such as medi- 
cine, is one of the reasons why large num- 
bers of our people lack adequate professional 
services. It is asserted, for example, that 
free training for a sufficient number of physi- 
cians to serve the whole population is essen- 
tial to the general welfare and is therefore 
an appropriate charge against society as a 
whole. Some would even contend further 
that the lack of social purpose which is some- 
times revealed by those of superior educa- 
tion is a logical outcome of an educational 
philosophy which requires the individual to 
finance his own higher education and which 
implies that when he has paid for it he has 
a right to employ it for his exclusive personal 
advantage. 


Wuat OPppPporTUNITIES FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
SHOULD BE PrRovIpDED? 


Education is now generally recognized as 
a continuous, lifelong process. Moreover, 
industry and other vocations change so rap- 
idly that the vocational skills that are satis- 
factory at one period are inadequate a little 
later. Progress is so rapid and new experi- 
ences are so numerous that an individual can 
keep pace only by continuous study. In a 
machine age, the man or woman who is 
trained for only one kind of employment is 


“Coffman, Lotus D. “Inaugural Address.” 
The University and the Commonwealth. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota, 1921. p. 25. 
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insecure. Many adults continually hover on 
the edge of vocational failure. Mastery of 
the rudimentary subjects is, therefore, not 
adequate to meet present demands. Oppor- 
tunities for adult education through which 
mature people can increase their capacity for 
living and working are urgently needed. As 
more free time is made available, it becomes 
increasingly important for people to make 
the best possible use of the leisure which a 
new social and economic era provides, of vo- 
cational readjustment as needed, and of gen- 
eral cultural development. The question is 
whether it is better to leave adult education 
to private initiative or to recognize the move- 
ment as a public responsibility. 

Psychologists have found that adults learn 
as readily, and in some respects even more 
readily, than children? From this fact 
either one of two conclusions may be drawn. 
Some may assert that since adults are com- 
petent learners there is little or no need to 
provide special educational opportunities for 
them. Adults have ability to learn, they 
have (or should have) will power to apply 
themselves—let them therefore learn on their 
own initiative. Others, however, would 
draw a different conclusion. Since the adults 
are good learners, they would say, why not 
capitalize on this ability and provide them 
with good teaching and every other possible 
aid to learning? Let systematic learning 
continue throughout life. All will agree that 
the state has responsibilities to adults as well 
as to children. It is a matter of public inter- 
est for parents to know how to feed and prop- 
erly rear their children. Efficient citizenship 
demands constant study of the social sciences. 
When society enjoys the advantages of an 
industrial development which means human 
displacement, is it not obligated to provide 
for the training of its disadvantaged members 
in some new type of production or service? 
If the good of communities depends as much 
on the proper training of parents, citizens, 
and workers as it does on the training of its 
children—as many believe—then adult edu- 
cation is a definite public responsibility. The 
National Conference on the Financing of Ed- 
ucation has suggested as a working basis for 
decisions in this field that, “additional edu- 
cational facilities be provided for selected in- 
dividuals and groups when the common wel- 


*% Thorndike, Edward L., Bregman, Elsie O., 
Tilton, J. Warren, and Woodyard, Ella. Adult 
Learning. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 335 p. 
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fare of the nation would appear to be en- 
hanced thereby.” 

Adult education may be carried out 
through evening schools, libraries, museums, 
community forums, correspondence courses, 
continuation classes, and many other chan- 
nels. Each community must decide what 
form of adult education can be provided to 
best advantage and how its own school sys- 
tem can best co-ordinate all its educative 


agencies in attacking this problem. 


A Masor Issue ror Each COMMUNITY 


In what way do shifting social and eco- 
nomic conditions demand of our community 
changes in the provisions we make for the 
continuing care and education of youths and 
adults? 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION 


1. What ages are specified in the compulsory 
attendance laws of your state? 

2. What policy has been adopted by your local 
board of education regarding school opportunities 
for high-school graduates? 

3. What percentage of children starting the first 
grade in your community complete the elemen- 
tary school? The junior high school? The senior 
high school? 

4. Would you favor the exclusion from high 
school of students unable to pay tuition? 

5. Of those who fail to graduate from your high 
school, how many find employment locally? In 
what kind of work? 

6. How would the children in your community 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen spend 
their time if they did not attend high school? 

7. What percentage of the local high-school 
graduates attend college? 

8. Do the local young people attend public or 
private colleges? 

9. What facilities are available in your com- 
munity for adults to improve their vocational 
skill, to compensate for gaps in their early educa- 
tion, or to develop their personal talents? What 
have other communities done for adult educa- 
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tion through forums, library extension, the little 
theater movement and similar experiments? 

10. If it became necessary to limit the enrol- 
ment of students in the public colleges of your 
state, what basis of selection would you suggest? 
Could you reconcile your decision with principles 
of American democracy? 
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CHAPTER IV 


WHAT ARE THE POINTS OF STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS IN 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM? 


Wuat ARE THE Most FREQUENT CRITICISMS 
OF THE SCHOOLS? 

Is THE Pusitic ScHoo.t GetTinc REsutts? 

Do THE ScHoots GIVE ADEQUATE ATTENTION 
To CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT? 

Do THE ScHooLs GIVE ADEQUATE ATTENTION 
TO THE NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD? 

Do THE ScHOoLs GIVE ADEQUATE PREPARA- 
TION FOR LIFE? 


CoNSTRUCTIVE and vigorous criticism of the 
aims and methods of the schools may be a 
powerful method for improving them. How- 
ever, vague generalized comments that “the 
schools are poor” or “the schools are not do- 
ing what they should” are of little value, 
either to the schools or to those making the 
criticism. Of little value, also, are highly 
general statements about the merits of the 
work of the public schools. Schools are good 


or poor according to the effectiveness with 


which they assist in meeting the social needs 
of their time. This chapter defines and dis- 
cusses briefly some of the major questions 
frequently raised by citizens concerning the 
schools which they are asked to support. 


Wuat ArE THE Most FREQUENT CRITICISMS 
OF THE SCHOOLS? 


For the purpose of provoking discussion it 
will be of value to bring together in a sys- 
tematic fashion some of the most frequent 
current criticisms of the public schools. 
These criticisms were obtained by scanning 
44 articles written between 1928-33 by lay- 
men for magazines of national circulation;? 
20 articles prepared by educators for the 
same list of magazines; 12 recent professional 
books;? and a list of criticisms of secondary 

*Based on the review published five times a 
year: Education Discussed in Lay Magazines. 
Educational Research Service Circulars, October 
1926-June 1933. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association. 

* These books were chosen from lists already 
highly selected. See “Sixty Educational Books 
of 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932.” Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association 19: 129-32, April, 
1930; 20: 141-43, April, 1931; 21: 101-04, March, 
1932; 22: 117-20, April, 1933. The type of these 
books is illustrated by those marked with aster- 
isks in the list at the end of this chapter. 


education prepared by 88 specialists. The 
general types of criticisms revealed from 
these four sources are summarized in 
Table II. 

No one should assume that the criticisms 
listed in Table II are applicable in whole or 
in part to every locai school system. Some 
criticisms are obviously based upon unpleas- 
ant personal experiences with individual 
schools or teachers; others are selfish in mo- 
tive and destructive in intent. But neither 
teachers nor citizens can dismiss all of the 
statements without careful examination. 
Students of education realize that the schools 
are not perfect. Thoughtful citizens believe 
that public education can be improved. 

Table II does not reveal a situation in which 
laymen are attacking the schools while school 
people defend them. Neither laymen nor 
educators are agreed upon the proper aims 
and methods of public education. One group 
criticizes the schools because they have no 
contact with life, while another group de- 
plores the overemphasis on practical things. 
One group believes that the discipline in the 
schools is too severe and too much inclined 
to suppress individuality, while another 
group feels that easy and agreeable teaching 
methods are making children selfish and in- 
competent. One critic feels that the modern 
curriculum is too varied and urges return to 
the simpler offerings which prevailed years 
ago. Another criticizes the schools because 
the curriculum is too narrow, formal, and 
traditional. On the whole, the evidence in- 
dicates a common concern for the improve- 
ment of the schools and diverse opinions 
among both educators and laymen as to the 
methods of bringing about improvement. 

It is apparent, also, particularly to one who 
reads the articles in lay magazines with care, 
that criticisms are often based on inadequate 
contact with the American school system as 
a whole. This lack of a broad knowledge of 
the schools would indeed be inferred from 
the fact that different critics condemn the 


*Alexander, Carter, editor. Relative Im- 
portance of Current Objections to Secondary Edu- 
cation Made by the Public. New York: the Au- 
thor (Teachers College, Columbia University), 
1926. 3 p. Mimeographed. 
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TABLE IJ.—REcENT CRITICISMS OF THE SCHOOLS 








General type of criticism of 


~ Number of articles in general 
magazines 


Rank order of the 
sag he criticisms of 88 spe- 





the schools 


1 2 


. “Soft” pedagogy; too many frills| 12 
2. Lack of contact with life 6 
3. Overemphasis on _ vocational 
. Severe discipline; overwork of 

students 
. Neglect of character develop-! 


. Mass education methods 

. Suppression of individuality... 

. Neglect of gifted children 

. Control by fadists 

. Neglect of traditional subjects. . 

. Neglect of civic and social ef- | 
ficiency 

. Improper emphasis on high 
school athletics 


44 lay- | 20 edu- 
men cators 


Total: books? cialists in second- 
64 articles? 


4 cam 6 


ary education® 














1 
2 








Included with Item 2 7 


4 











1The numbers in columns 2, 3, and 4 indicate frequency of mention. Some articles are classified under more 


than one criticism. 


2 The figures in column 5 indicate the number of the twelve books mentioning the particular criticism. Books 
listed at the end of this chapter marked with an asterisk were among the twelve analyzed for critical statements. 

® See footnote 3 of this chapter for study cited. Column 6 does not include criticisms of school costs as they 
are discussed in Chapter V of this bulletin. Other minor criticisms not included in the table are: faulty teach- 
ing methods, partisan teachers, and too few men teachers in high schools. 


schools for opposite things. Many of the ar- 
ticles begin by reciting the experience of 
the writer with the public schools. Fre- 
quently the writer’s own child or the child of 
a neighbor is the starting point. Some of the 
articles apparently accept the reports of the 
children themselves at full value without any 
attempt to secure the point of view of teach- 
ers or school officers. That an individual 
parent or taxpayer should criticize the schools 
in the light of his own experience with them 
is entirely understandable. That such expe- 
rience is an adequate basis for sweeping in- 
dictments of the public school system in one 
as a whole can hardly be granted. 

It is not the purpose of this publication to 
attempt to answer one by one or in formal 
fashion the current criticisms of the aims and 
methods of education. Such a rebuttal must 
largely be developed on a local basis. Any 
one of these criticisms, as applied to a par- 
ticular school system, may be wholly untrue, 
partly true, or entirely accurate. If it be un- 
true, the evidence should be marshalled by 
local school authorities to demonstrate its in- 
accuracy. If partly true, the excesses of the 


indictment can be pointed out and the steps 
that are being taken or planned to remedy 
the admitted shortcoming can be frankly 
listed. 

If, however, the criticism is valid, it will 
be necessary to accept it and to prepare at 
once to take the needed remedial measures. 
These measures should be based on the an- 
swers to such questions as these: Why do 
these shortcomings exist in our schools? In 
order to remedy them, what changes will be 
necessary in buildings? In organization? In 
personnel? In finance? In public attitudes? 

The criticisms listed in Table II should be 
kept in mind, as we proceed to a review of 
several issues dealing with the effectiveness 
of the present educational program. 


Is THE Pusiic ScHoot GetTinc Resutts? 


One’s opinion as to the results obtained by 
the public schools will vary according to one’s 
views as to what the results ought to be. It 
is sometimes said that the schools neglect the 
fundamentals of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic because of the time given to the so- 
called “fads and frills.” Graduates are crit- 
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icized as being unable to think, ignorant, and 
unfit for useful work. Those who make such 
statements often compare the product of to- 
day’s schooling with those graduated a gen- 
eration ago, usually to the great advantage 
of the latter. Such facts as are available, 
however, do not support this conclusion. 

By narrowly limiting “results” to the 
achievement of pupils in spelling, writing, his- 
tory, reading, and other formal studies, we 
can contrast the common schools of the past 
and the present. One of the best known 
studies in this field used the test scores of 
about 500 children of the Boston schools of 
1845 and the scores of 12,000 pupils in schools 
from all parts of the United States in 1919. 
Questions in the 1919 test were taken from 
examinations given nearly three-fourths of 
acentury earlier. After careful study of the 
results the authors reported these outstand- 
ing conclusions: 

(1) Present-day children tend to make lower 
scores on the pure memory and abstract skill 
questions and higher scores on the thought or 
meaningful questions. 

(2) The changes which have taken place are 
general throughout the country. 

(3) The efficiency of present instruction, even 
at its best, although higher than in 1845, is still 
far from satisfactory.‘ 


These conclusions should be interpreted 
with two additional considerations in mind. 
In the first place, the children to whom these 
tests were given in 1845 were a more highly 
selected group than the children examined 
in 1919. Again, the modern school teaches 
not only the subjects covered by these tests 
but many additional topics which were not 
considered at all by the schools of a genera- 
tion or more ago. Each of these considera- 
tions makes more emphatic the conclusion 
that schools today are getting results, at least 
if by results we mean the learning of the 
common skills and items of knowledge. 

The best answer to the criticism that the 
schools are neglecting the three R’s is found 
in an analysis of the time allotted to these 
subjects in the past and at present. In 1826 
the first six grades gave about 92 per cent 
of each week to the three R’s as compared 
with 52 per cent in 1926. But attendance a‘ 
school is more regular today. the length of 
the school year has increased, and children 
attend for more years. Taking these facts 


‘ Caldwell, Otis W., and Courtis, Stuart A. 
Then and Now in Education: 1845-1923. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1925. p. 85. 
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into consideration “during the past century, 
the actual number of hours of instruction in 
the three R’s received by each child has in- 
creased approximately 300 per cent.”> Fur- 
ther, with the better methods of teaching and 
improved textbooks of today there is every 
reason to believe that the three R’s have 
never been more effectively taught, to such 
a large proportion of the children, than is 
being done today. 

One very definite and important result, 
which has been achieved largely through uni- 
versal schooling at public expense, is the lift- 
ing of the general cultural level of the United 
States. Figure 10 shows that in 1890 illit- 
eracy in the United States amounted to 13.3 
per cent of the population over 10 years of 
age. The corresponding figure for 1930 was 
4.3 per cent. This has been a contribution of 
major significance although it must now be 
frankly recognized that mere literacy does 
not qualify one for effective participation in 
the life of the nation today. Such improve- 
ment is actually shown, for example, by such 
evidence as the increase in the per capita 
circulation of library books and by the steady 
decline in illiteracy. In Figure 11 is shown 
the increase of library circulation from about 
one-fifth of a book per person per year in 
1876 to almost four books per person in 1932. 

Approaching the matter of “results” in edu- 
cation more fundamentally, the question 
might well be raised as to whether the re- 
sults sought in education consist solely of 
skill in the three R’s. Many would empha- 
size that mastery of these fundamentals is at 
best a mere beginning of a real education. 
They would rest the ultimate case for the 
schools upon their success in developing 
proper habits, attitudes, and ideals with re- 
spect to health, leisure, home life, and per- 
sonal happiness and efficiency. This view- 
point is well expressed by the following quo- 
tation: 


While the mastery of the tools of learning is 
essential to social living, it is nevertheless true 
that the three R’s by no means comprise all the 
fundamentals of education. The development of 
innate abilities and interests, of high standards of 
taste and appreciation, of social understanding, 
of wholesome: social attitudes and habits, the cul- 
tivation of a mind at once appreciative and criti- 
cal of the society of which it is part—these are 


*Mann, Carleton H. How Schools Use Their 
Time. Contributions to Education, No. 333. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1928. p. 149. 
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fundamentals of education. Those who would 
restrict the schools to a narrow curriculum are 
inviting nothing short of social disaster.° 


This quotation suggests that character, de- 
velopment of special interests and abilities, 
and preparation for the problems of earn- 
ing a living, are the real results to which a 
good school system should contribute. These 
phases of the question are further discussed 
in the issues which follow. 


Do THE ScHooLts GrivE ADEQUATE ATTENTION 
To CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT? 


The assignment to the school of new re- 
sponsibilities in the field of character is a so- 
cial trend of large significance for character 
training in the schools. The survey of Re- 
cent Social Trends calls attention to the move- 
ment away from general didactic instruction 
toward the development of definite habits 
of good or socially desirable behavior. 

Attention has recently been attracted by 
the statements’ of Warden Lewis E. Lawes 
of Sing Sing Prison, that “there is a missing 
link between education and character which 
our public schools have not been able to dis- 
cover.” He refers to the steadily decreas- 
ing average age of criminals in the death- 
house at Sing Sing and to the steadily in- 
creasing average amount of schooling of pris- 
oners. “The educational program,” he writes, 
“has done nothing—I say this advisedly— 
nothing to mold the character of our people.” 
He adds: “The faults of education become 
the problems of penology. The failures of 
our schools and general educational methods 
are filling our juvenile homes, our reforma- 
tories, and prisons.” 

Against the foregoing statement must be 
placed recent investigations which show that 
a majority of criminals have never attended 
school regularly and that the communities 
in which the young criminals live often take 
no steps to guide them in non-school hours. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
school alone cannot secure the desired out- 
comes in character development. Character 


*Strayer, George D., director. Report of the 
Survey of the Schools of Chicago, Illinois. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932. Vol. 3, p. 16. 

"Lawes, Lewis E. “A Challenge to the 
School.” Good Housekeeping 95: 30-31, 130, 132; 
September, 1932. Lawes, Lewis E. “The Chal- 
lenge to the School.” Proceedings, 1932. Vol. 70. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1932. pp. 57-60. 


is the outcome of all of those forces which 
play upon an individual every hour in the 
day, every day in the year. The school is 
one of these forces. It is an important one. 
It can be made even more influential, but it 
is only one of a number. 

The home, the church, the press, the cin- 
ema, industrial organizations—ali of these 
and other forces are acting along with the 
school, not only to educate children, but 
adults as well. They educate our people for 
good or for bad whether they know it or not. 
This is particularly true of some of our in- 
dustrial and commercial organizations, 
Sometimes their influence is good; some- 
times bad. Too often they think only of im- 
mediate, selfish profits. Not only the school, 
but all institutions and agencies which ac- 
tually operate to educate children and adults 
must feel some responsibility for education 
if the results of the mal-education which now 
afflict our nation are to be eliminated. A 
better educated people can not result merely 


_ by providing a more dynamic school. Every 


factor which is actually educating must ac- 
cept some responsibility along with the school 
for the educational results which are ob- 
tained. 

However, teachers will generally admit that 
much more can be done in the schools for 
character formation than is now the case. At 
the same time they must deplore, with Bag- 
ley, that although “the influence of the schools 
has been on the whole positive and construc- 
tive it has not been sufficiently strong to 
counteract successfully the powerful forces 
that pull in the opposite direction.” 

The development of moral character has 
always been a primary aim of American pub- 
lic schools. Not only the precepts of the 
early teachers, but those of the textbooks 
“left their record in the ideals of conduct 
held, and to some extent lived up to, by sev- 
eral American generations.”® The sustained 
interest of teachers in character from the very 
beginning of public education can be traced 
in the work of teacher-training institutions 
and the records of professional associations. 
Today the emphasis placed upon “good citi- 
zenship,” the traffic patrols and other activi- 
ties in self-government, as well as the courses 
of study, are among the constructive school 
influences to be found in every community. 
That the interest of educators is widespread 


*Sullivan, Mark. Our Times: America Find- 
ing Herself. Vol. II. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1929. p. 45. 
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is shown also by the recent national year- 
books on character education of two major 
departments of the National Education As- 
sociation, and the rapid increase of scien- 
tific inquiry into character development.’® 

Regardless, however, of the accuracy of 
such indictments as that registered by War- 
den Lawes, the constructive suggestions made 
by him are worthy of note. As a cure for 
the alleged failure of the schools in char- 
acter development, Mr. Lawes does not sug- 
gest the abolition or curtailment of the pub- 
lic school system. Recognizing the success 
with which the schools have created a literate 
nation, he calls them to a new and even more 
difficult task. He advocates more adequate 
attention to non-bookish education for those 
whose abilities do not lie along literary lines; 
“the scope of the school must be widened”; 
“a specially trained personnel of the school” 
must be added to handle misfits on an indi- 
vidual, personal basis; and other adjustments 
which will make the schools more effective 
agencies in the prevention of crime and the 
development of character. Such services, he 
concludes, “may require larger instead of re- 
stricted appropriations” as well as a funda- 
mental change in viewpoint on the part of 
some teachers and school administrators. On 
such a program, practically all teachers and 
citizens can agree. 

The problem of character education is of 
course much wider than mere crime preven- 
tion. The field ranges all the way from men- 
tal hygiene to a general social education de- 
signed to prepare the individual for happy 
and useful living in a complex civilization. 
In the words of a recent national report, “any 
good curriculum is a character education 
curriculum.” 


Do THE ScHoots Give ADEQUATE ATTENTION 
TO THE NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD? 


Critics frequently charge that the schools 
overemphasize “the system” and through the 


* National Education Association, Department 
of Superintendence. Character Education. Tenth 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
1932. 536 p. National Education Association, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. The Classroom 
Teacher and Character Education. Seventh Year- 
book. Washington, D. C.:the Association, 1932. 
272 p. 

* Watson, Goodwin B. “Tests of Personality 
and Character.” Review of Educational Research 
2: 183-270; June, 1932. National Education Asso- 
ciation, Research Division. “Building Character 
in the Schools.” Research Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 2, 
March, 1934. 
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use of mass methods crush the initiative of 
children. Self-expression and natural curi- 
osity are said to be frozen into an unques- 
tioning acceptance of things as they are. It 
is alleged that the schools ignore individual 
differences of pupils in a factory-like effort 


* to produce the same patterns. 


Over against these extremes must be placed 
the criticisms of those who believe that the 
“soft pedagogy” of today pampers the pupils. 
Some critics insist that the schools, instead 
of being guilty of regimentation and disci- 
pline, neglect to teach the simple virtue of 
obedience. 

Obviously, these opposing viewpoints can- 
not both be true, at the same time, of either 
a single school or a school system. Most 
school systems try to adjust both to the na- 
ture of the individual and to the needs of 
society. The school population of today in- 
cludes children who differ widely in their 
emotional, mental, and physical character- 
istics. It is only necessary to mention at this 
point the differences between children as 
suggested by such terms as: nervous, slow, 
diseased, bright, phlegmatic, blind, deaf, un- 
stable, crippled, sociable, gifted, normal, and 
delinquent. Every child has qualities which 
classify him under one or more of these terms. 
Adjustment on the part of the school is ob- 
viously not a simple problem. 

At the same time it must be recognized 
that the society which provides the school has 
a right to demand something of the individ- 
ual child. It expects him to learn to speak, 
to read and to write the common language, 
to compute in the generally accepted fashion, 
and to strive for the highest social ideals of 
the group. To the extent of acquiring these 
basic skills and attitudes the individual must 
submerge himself. Without this co-operative 
acting and thinking no social groups would 
be possible. 

But to assume that the schools are merely 
unchanging machines for transmitting the so- 
cial inheritance is to ignore the recent sig- 
nificant changes in curriculums, methods, ob- 
jectives, and philosophies. In the better 
systems of today the child is tested many 
times in his school career to discover spe- 
cial talents, physical disabilities, interests, 
and any other factor which may help or hin- 
der his development. Through enrolment 
in special classes, prescription of corrective 
exercises, assignment to new activities, and 
similar procedures an attempt is made to give 
the ability or disability its proper treatment 
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In 1931 the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection estimated that 10,000 
crippled children, 40,000 malnourished chil- 
dren, and 60,000 mentally retarded pupils 
were receiving special attention in the pub- 
lic schools.*! 

In spite of these encouraging efforts, it 
must be admitted that thousands of appar- 
ently normal children, with relatively com- 
mon or minor defects, are not given the at- 
tention needed to take account of their spe- 
cial abilities or disabilities for the best ad- 
vantage of the individual and society. Some- 
times this failure is due to inadequate teach- 
ing service. Perhaps more often it is due toa 
lack of adequate facilities arising out of a 
public misunderstanding which stigmatizes 
the attempts of the schools to meet individual 
differences with the taunts of “soft pedagogy” 
or “fads and frills.” 


Do tHE ScHoots Give ADEQUATE 
PREPARATION FOR LIFE? 


Both in lay and in professional circles the 
criticism is. made that the schools have iso- 
lated themselves from life. Some say that 
this condition is shown in the useless con- 
tent or skills taught in the schools. Others 
contend that graduates have acquired little 
knowledge that is useful in non-academic and 
vocational activities. 

If a gap exists between the content of 
school subjects and life outside, it is due 
quite as much to the rapidity of social change 
as it is to the failure of teachers to appreciate 
the problem. It is true that prior to 1920 
many courses of study were unsystematized 
and obsolete. Partly due to the dislocations 
of the World War there began a nationwide 
movement to restate curriculum objectives 
and to revise curriculum content. Thou- 
sands of teachers are engaged in this work. 
Students of education are continually im- 
proving the techniques for determining the 
activities, the attitudes, and the aspirations of 
group life which should be a part of the 
child’s school experiences. Whatever may 
be the final result of this awakening, one 
thing must have occurred, that the curricu- 
lum has been brought closer to the prob- 
lems of everyday life than ever before. Re- 
cently through the use of excursions, motion 
pictures, lantern slides, museum materials, 


* White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Special Education; the Handicapped 
and the Gifted. New York: Century Co., 1931. 
pp. 5-6. 
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libraries, and other aids the school experi- 
ences of thousands of children have been 
made real and vital. A day’s visit to any 
good public school should clearly demon- 
strate the practical nature of many present- 
day classroom experiences. 

While the activities of the elementary 
school are not, and probably should not be, 
strictly vocational, they do contribute ulti- 
mately to success in an occupation following 
school days. The ability to use English eas- 
ily, to do simple arithmetic, to understand 
various social usages, and hundreds of spe- 
cific skills learned in the elementary school 
are necessary in everyday life. During jun- 
ior-high-school years, additional skills are 
acquired as well as many opportunities for 
prevocational experiences. In the modern 
senior high school classes in printing, wood- 
work, typing, stenography, dramatics, are but 
a few of the courses which prepare students 
for employment. In a number of cities tech- 
nical schools, part-time high schools, and 
teacher-training colleges offer students op- 
portunities for satisfactory employment in 
lines which would not be open to them ex- 
cept for free public instruction. 

Critics who state that students receive no 
adequate practical preparation for life should 
ask themselves whether they are judging the 
public schools on the basis of single cases of 
maladjustment, whether they are familiar 
with recent school progress, and whether 
they are expecting the schools to achieve the 
impossible. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that many school graduates are 
found to be unemployed or discouraged a 
year or so following graduation. In most 
instances, as in the case of the present de- 
pression, the young people are victims of 
far-reaching social and economic maladjust- 
ments. The schools cannot be blamed for 
the deep-rooted competition, greed and short- 
sightedness, of an acquisitive society. Such 
socially destructive conditions will respond 
to education but only over a period of many 
years and through the encouragement of 
far-sighted citizens. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter began with a brief review of 
the most frequent lay and professional crit- 
icisms of the public schools. One rather 
hopeful aspect of these criticisms is that they 
reveal an active educational interest on the 
part of laymen. Another encouraging sign 
is that the critics are not agreed among them- 
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selves. If laymen were fully in accord as to 
the shortcomings of the educational program 
we could be very sure that the school had 
departed far from its moorings in social needs. 

The chapter makes no attempt to answer 
specifically each criticism. This must be 
done if and when the criticism is applied to 
a local school system. But to place the crit- 
icisms in proper focus, the chapter has dis- 
cussed several major issues relating to the 
effectiveness of the educational program. 
The gist of this discussion is that both teach- 
ers and laymen need to co-operate in solving 
existing problems. Splendid as have been 
the achievements of public education, the 
present and future demands of society will 
require the utmost social vision of both lay- 
men and educational leaders. 


A Masor Issue ror Each CoMMUNITY 


What steps can be taken to improve our 
public schools so that they more adequately 
prepare our children for happy and useful 
lives in the changing world of today? 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION 


1. What special efforts are made in your schools 
to locate and to develop children with unusual 
talents? Children with limited capacities? Chil- 
dren with special disabilities? 

2. Are your teachers provided with good text- 
books and equipment, properly built classrooms, 
helpful supervisory assistance, a reasonable 
working load, and other conditions conducive to 
giving adequate attention to the needs of each 
child? 

3. Does your school system have facilities for 
introducing children into local occupations? 

4. What is meant by the word “guidance” in 
your school system? Is adequate provision made 
for this important educational function? 

5. What attempt has been made by the citizens 
of your community to eliminate moral and health 
hazards? 

6. To what extent has your community fostered 
a forward-looking program to develop libraries, 
playgrounds, and youth movements which tend 
to reinforce public education? 

7. Is the school board in your community 
chosen on a non-partisan basis to represent all 
the people in carrying out their wishes for ade- 
quate school facilities? Is the board free from 
political interference with its work? 

8. Does the school board delegate the profes- 
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sional management of the schools to a trained, 
experienced, and professionally qualified schoo] 
administrator? Does the board refrain from in- 
terfering in professional matters? 

9. What are the current criticisms of the public 
schools of your community? What do the school 
authorities have to say on these points? 

10. Do the local critics base their statements 
upon hearsay or upon unbiased evidence? Do 
they verify their opinions by actual visits to the 
schools and personal examinations of the educa- 
tional program? 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE POINTS OF 
STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS IN THE 
Pusiic SCHOOLS 
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CHAPTER V 


WHAT PRINCIPLES SHOULD GOVERN THE FINANCING 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


Wuy Do WE Pay TAXxEs? 

Do OpporTUNITIES EXIST FOR REDUCING THE 
Cost oF Pusiic EpucaTION? 

TypicaL IssuE: SHOULD THE SIZE OF CLASSES 
Bre INCREASED? 

Wuat IMPROVEMENTS CAN BE MADE IN THE 
FINANCING OF EDUCATION? 

Is UNIVERSAL EpUcATION AT Pusiic Ex- 
PENSE FINANCIALLY PRACTICABLE? 

Wuat Is THE GENERAL EFFECT OF SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES ON THE AMOUNT OF OUR 
INCOME? 

Wuart Is THE IMMEDIATE EFFECT OF SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES ON ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
AND STABILITY? 


Some of those who agree in general with 
the principles basic to the public schools are 
raising questions which vitally bear upon 
their financing. Of course, school costs can- 
not be evaluated wisely apart from the aims 
and methods of the school or its instructional 


program—issues dealt with in the preceding 


chapters. Nevertheless, there are certain 
questions which are being raised in this pe- 
riod of economic difficulty which need dis- 
cussion because of their vital bearing upon 
the financing of the schools. 


Wuy Do WE Pay Taxes? 


Since taxes are the major source of finan- 
cial support for the public schools, it is de- 
sirable to give some attention to the gen- 
eral nature of taxation. This is a matter 
concerning which much confusion exists in 
current thinking. 

It is common to look upon tax payments 
as contributions on which the taxpayer re- 
ceives nothing in return. Speakers and ed- 
itors sometimes refer to the faci that the 
taxpayer “gives” his salary for a certain num- 
ber of days to government. They seldom 
mention that he also “gives” a considerable 
portion of his time to the grocer, the auto- 
mobile manufacturer, the landlord, and the 
various other people who provide him with 
needed goods and services. Yet tax pay- 
ments provide the taxpayer with services just 
as truly as any private enterprise. There is 
a direct relation between a man’s tax bill and 
the policeman on the corner, the fireman in 
his district, the teacher of his children, and 


other public servants. It costs about 47 cents 
to keep a child in school for one day, or about 
$80 a year. Here is an expenditure that has 
direct, tangible value for every citizen with 
children of school age. It is for dozens of 
services of this kind that citizens “give” their 
tax money. 

Another source of misunderstanding is un- 
doubtedly the unfortunate tradition which 
has grown up with taxes. Centuries ago 
taxes were levied by autocratic rulers, not 
for the maintenance of necessary govern- 
mental services but to enhance their own 
personal fortunes. The great Roman Em- 
pire furnishes one of the best examples of 
unjust taxation enforced with an iron hand. 
The right to collect taxes was farmed out 
to an individual with the understanding that 
he was to wrench from the people as much 
money as possible. Even in the early his- 
tory of our own country taxation was a vexa- 
tious issue, the move for independence grow- 
ing directly out of resentment to taxes which 
the colonies regarded as unjust. In a democ- 
racy, however, taxes are both legitimate and 
necessary. In no way can they properly be 
regarded as a contribution or a form of trib- 
ute. Indeed, because of the advantages of 
co-operative buying and action, the taxpayer 
often obtains services at a cost far less than 
would be exacted if he purchased the same 
services privately. Taxation is merely the 
method by which we enable ourselves to pur- 
chase collectively essential services which we 
could rarely afford as individuals. 


Do OPpporTUNITIES EXIST FOR REDUCING 
THE Cost oF Pusiic EpuUcATION? 


That the amount expended for public edu- 
cation can be reduced has been demonstrated 
in the last four years in many school dis- 
tricts. On the average, the cost of public 
schools per child enrolled has been reduced 
from its high point of $90 in 1930 to about $67 
in 1934. To what extent does this reduction 
represent real damage to the school system 
and the curtailment of educational opportuni- 
ties of children? To what extent does it rep- 
resent real economies by which the same 
amounts and quality of services are secured 
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for a smaller expenditure? Are there other 
methods of lowering expenditures which 
would not damage the schools? Such ques- 
tions as these should be carefully considered 
by local groups; no sweeping nationwide con- 
clusions on such matters are possible. 
Although it is not part of the purpose of 
this bulletin to discuss the details of eco- 
nomical school administration, it may be of 
assistance to those who use the handbook to 
show how such problems may be organized 


for discussion by conference groups. For 
this illustrative purpose one of the most ur. 
gent problems in school organization has 
been selected, namely, the size of class. The 
case for and against the larger classes was 
recently presented in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The follow- 
ing statements are drawn from this summary, 


* National Education Association. “Shall Class 
Size Be Increased?” Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association 22: 19; January, 1933. 


TasiLe II].—Typicat Issuz: SHOULD THE SIZE oF CLASSES BE INCREASED? 





Yes 


(1) Pupils learn as effectively in large classes 
as in small classes —Experimentation on the prob- 
lem of class size has tended to show that so far as 
measurable results of instruction are concerned 
pupils learn as well in classes of forty to fifty as 
in classes of twenty to thirty, provided factors 
other than class size are kept constant. 

Aside from equally good results in subject 
matter, it is asserted that large classes are as ef- 
fective as small classes in the development of 
such factors as character and personality. Pupils 
in large classes show more initiative and are less 
dependent upon the teacher. They learn to help 
one another and thus tend to develop the ideals 
of co-operation and responsible citizenship to an 
extent not possible in the class with fewer 


pupils. 


(2) Larger classes would reduce instructional 
costs—Fewer teachers would be required in a 
given school to teach the same subject matter to 
the same number of pupils. The amount thus 
saved in teachers’ salaries might be utilized for 
one or all of the following purposes: (a) to pro- 
vide clerical assistance to the teachers who as- 
sume the larger pupil load; (b) to provide serv- 
ices which the school could not afford before the 
saving was effected; (c) as a saving to the tax- 
payer. If instruction is as effective in large as in 
small classes, it is uneconomical and unwise man- 
agement to keep class size down. School man- 
agement is under obligation to the taxpayer to 
obtain the maximum results for every dollar 
spent. 


| 





| structed for a small class. 








No 





(1) Even though measurable facts may be 
learned as well, the most important outcomes of 
teaching such as character and personality de- 
velopment cannot be acquired by pupils in large 
classes as well as in small classes——Measurable 
subject matter results are important, of course, 
But they are not the only, or most important, out- 
come of the teacher’s work. Even though the in- 
tangible results of teaching, such as the develop- 
ment of character and personality traits cannot 
be accurately measured, they are vastly more im- 
portant than the mere learning of facts and fig- 
ures. They cannot be properly developed in 
large classes. A prominent superintendent writes 
that the farther we get from the notion that edu- 
cation is mere memorizing, “the more we realize 
what the size of a class means to a teacher who is 


| attempting systematically to understand and in- 


telligently to guide each pupil.” Furthermore, 
even as regards the measurable results of teach- 
ing, experimentation has been too limited in 
scope and not sufficiently well controlled to war- 
rant sweeping conclusions. 


(2) Enlarging the size of classes is a false and 
misleading type of economy.—Any saving in 
teachers’ salaries would be more than offset by 
losses at the following points: (a) overloading 
the teacher; (b) reduction of speed of pupil 
progress due to reduced efficiency of the teacher; 
(c) the average classroom has been constructed 
for medium-size classes and so the possibility of 
enlarging classes in most buildings requires a 
choice between a general overhauling of the 
building to fit it to the needs of larger classes or 
the crowding of a large class into a room con- 
Neither of these al- 
ternatives gives promise of economy. While 
these are not logical arguments against the theory 
of enlarging classes, they are practical situations 
which confront the school administrator. 
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TABLE III.—Continued 








Yes 








(3) It would result in better teaching.—Better 
teaching is undoubtedly required in the larger 
class. A mediocre teacher might be able to teach 
twenty pupils with a fair degree of success but 
incapable of teaching well a class of forty or 
forty-five pupils. It is said that the good teacher 
finds inspiration in the large class which is not 
present in the small class. If adequate clerical 
help is provided the teacher load is no heavier, 
if as heavy, as the teaching of smaller classes 
without clerical help. Of course, different meth- 
ods are essential for the larger classes, but if the 
results are as good there can be no logical ob- 
jection to changed methods. Larger classes make 
good planning on the part of the teacher indis- 
pensable. They are a constant incentive to better 
teaching. Moreover, as many pupils as possible 
should have the privilege of being in the classes 
of outstanding teachers. Much good teaching 


goes to waste when an outstanding teacher, who 
could teach a large class with equal efficiency, is 
limited to the same number of pupils as the 
mediocre teacher. 





No 









(3) Enlarging the size of classes would impair 
the quality of teaching—The teacher must deal 
with human beings, no two of whom are alike. 
Children cannot be taught like machines are 
operated in a factory. Yet that, in substance, 
would be the result of the general adoption of the 
large class idea. The schools are not the proper 
field of mass production. Every child is different 
and his peculiar capabilities should be developed 
rather than hampered by the lockstep methods of 
mass production. It is physically impossible for 
a teacher to individualize instruction in the 
larger classes. They so exhaust the teacher’s 
resources that he cannot do his best work with 
any of the pupils. This tends to reduce the 
morale of both teachers and pupils. 








Wuat IMPROVEMENTS CAN BE MapE IN 
THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION? 


Although collection and expenditure of ad- 
equate sums for the support of education and 
other social and governmental services may 
be highly desirable, it is no less important 
that the management of these funds be han- 
dled with equity, economy, and efficiency. 
It is generally admitted that the methods of 
financing public services, including especially 
the schools, have not been properly modi- 
fied and adjusted to fit modern forms of eco- 
nomic and social organization. For example, 
a method of taxation which was fair and rea- 
sonable in a civilization based in large part 
on small-scale independent farming, may be 
quite inadequate and unjust in a civilization 
which is predominantly industrial. Theories 
and practices in school support should ob- 
viously change to meet the needs and condi- 
tions of changing times. 

With this thought in mind a National Con- 
ference on the Financing of Education was 
held in 1933 to draft a plan covering the es- 
sentials of a modern school finance system. 








The entire report? of this Conference is well 
worth the study of citizens interested in the 
welfare of the schools, and a study outline 
has been prepared to serve as a guide to the 
report for this purpose. 

The principal findings of the Conference 
were summarized in the School Finance 
Charter, which is printed in full below. 


ScHoot FINANCE CHARTER—ESSENTIALS OF 
A Mopern ScHoot FINANCE PROGRAM 


Believing that the financing of schools is a para- 
mount public concern, basic to the present and 
future welfare of our democracy, the following 
program is offered for action by the American 
people. 





* Joint Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation. Report of the National Conference on the 
Financing of Education. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1933. 78 p. See also: 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. A 
Modern Program of Financing Public Schools. 
(A study outline for parent-teacher associations 
based upon the Report of the National Confer- 
ence on the Financing of Education.) Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Congress, 1933. 1 p. 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Universal education. Funds to provide every 
child and youth a complete educational oppor- 
tunity from early childhood to the age at which 
employment is possible and socially desirable. 
This right to be preserved regardless of residence, 
race, or economic status and to constitute an in- 
alienable claim on the resources of local, state 
and national governments. 

Lifelong learning. Educational opportunities 
at public expense for every adult whenever such 
opportunities are required in the public interest. 

Effective teaching. In every classroom compe- 
tent teachers maintained at an economic level 
which will secure a high quality of socially moti- 
vated and broadly trained professional service. 


ADEQUATE REVENUES 


Equitable taxation. For the adequate support 
of all governmental activities, including the 
schools, a stable, varied, and flexible tax system, 
providing for a just sharing of the cost of govern- 
ment by all members of the community. 

Public information. Accurate, intelligible, and 
frequent reports to taxpayers and the public on 
the management of the school money so that com- 
plete understanding and constructive attitudes 
with respect to school taxes and services may 
prevail. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ECONOMY 


School board independence. In every school 
system a board of education responsive to the 
will of the whole people and free to adopt and 
carry out truly efficient and economical financial 
policies for the schools. 

Economical Administration. A uniform and 
continuous policy of honest, economical, and pro- 
ductive spending of all school moneys. 


LocaAL MANAGEMENT 


Adequate local units. In every community 
trained educational leadership and other services 
secured through a local unit of school administra- 
tion large eriough to make such services finan- 
cially possible and desirable. 

Community initiative. For every school dis- 
trict the right to offer its children an education 
superior to state minimum standards and to seek 
and develop new methods intended to improve 
the work of the schools. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY 


Equalization of educational opportunity. For 
every school district, sufficient financial support 
from the state to permit the maintenance of an 
acceptable state minimum program of education 
and to relieve the local property tax when this 
tax, upon which local initiative depends, is carry- 
ing an unfair share of the cost of government. 

Professional leadership. Competent leadership 


in every state department of education so that 
reasonable minimum financial standards may be 
established and educational progress encouraged 
throughout the state. 

Fiscal planning. In every state a long-time 
finanical plan for public education, comprehen. 
sive in scope, based on experienced judgment and 
objective data, co-operatively developed, con- 
tinually subject to review and revision, and re- 
flecting faithfully the broad educational policy of 
the people. 


NATIONAL INTEREST 


Open schools. For every child deprived of 
education by emergency conditions beyond the 
control of his own community and state, imme- 
diate restoration of these rights through as- 
sistance from the Federal Government to the 
state concerned. 

Federal support. Sufficient Federal support for 
the schools of the several states to protect the 
nation’s interest in an educated citizenship, with- 
out Federal control over state and local educa- 
tional policies. 

If America is to recover prosperity and persist 
as a democratic nation these essentials must be 
provided. 


Is UNIVERSAL EpUCATION AT PUBLIC 
EXPENSE FINANCIALLY PRACTICABLE? 


Some will assert that, even if such reforms 
as are suggested by the School Finance 
Charter were adopted, the nation would still 
be financially unable to provide education 
to all. Until improved methods of financ- 
ing schools are adopted it will be impossible 
to evaluate this point of view with certainty. 
Several general considerations should be 
kept in mind, however, in attempting a pro- 
visional answer to the question of America’s 
ability to finance education. If we are to 
assume a continuance of the disorganized 
economic situation which has existed since 
1929, it is doubtless true that we will find 
it difficult to buy as much education, as well 
as other desirable services and goods, as we 
would like to have. But there are relatively 
few who would be willing to make such an 
assumption. National income has in past 
years reached a figure close to ninety billion 
dollars. Competent engineers tell us that it 
can be considerably larger than that, assum- 
ing even a reasonably intelligent use of the 
natural resources, labor, and means of pro- 
duction which we already possess. 

The ability to pay for good schools and 
for other services and goods is dependent, 
therefore, upon our ability to make use of 
means of production which are already in 
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our hands. Universal education at public 
expense, adequately financed, is entirely 
practical economically if we make reason- 
ably intelligent use of the means of produc- 
tion which we already possess. 

Acceptance of this contention, however, 
leaves two important questions unanswered. 
What is the general effect of school expendi- 
tures on our productive ability; that is, how 
does it affect our total income viewed from 
a long-time point of view? Of equal impor- 
tance in this particular period is the ques- 
tion: What is the immediate effect of school 
expenditures oi economic recovery and sta- 
bility? These questions offer the basis for 
discussion of the most spirited and interesting 
character. Let us briefly consider them. 


Wuat Is tHE GENERAL EFFECT OF SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES ON THE AMOUNT 
oF Our INCOME? 


Just as it is sometimes assumed that when 
one pays taxes he “gives” a part of his in- 
come for purposes which yield no return, it 
is sometimes held that money expended for 
schools represents a “gift” on the part of the 
taxpayer. This is true only insofar as it is 


justifiable to conclude that school expendi- 
tures have little relation to the general eco- 
nomic productivity of a nation considered 
from a long-term point of view. 


There is excellent economic authority, 
however, for the conclusion that an effective 
educational program is self-liquidating; that 
is, a good school system pays for itself with 
something left over. It may return its costs 
and more besides by increasing the voca- 
tional efficiency of the individual, and the 
general economic intelligence of society in 
general. An ineffective school system will 
not bring about such results. 

The theoretical relationship of school sup- 
port to the general economic structure has 
been stated by Morrison as follows: 


... Any influence which is tending to cut 
down the cost of subsistence or to increase the 
number of incomes above subsistence level and 
the amount of income above subsistence level is 
tending to increase the sources of the revenue 
in money. As we get farther and farther away 
from frontier economy and approach the condi- 
tions of a mature economic society, the only pos- 
sible factor which operates in the required man- 
ner is intelligence and the power of self-control 
and self-direction, widely diffused among all 
classes. The only agency under conscious social 
control which is capable of generating such in- 
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telligence and administering the required dis- 
cipline is the effective public-school system.’ 


An economist has recently defined one of 
the specific economic outcomes which may be 
expected from the maintenance of an effec- 
tive educational system. The problem of 
poverty, he points out, is essentially a prob- 
lem of low wages; low wages can be cured 
by a better labor market; a better labor mar- 
ket can best be provided by the application 
of a sound social theory of education. He 
says: 


Our educational system has an important part 
to play in improving the labor market. Insofar 
as it is a sound system, it moves men upward in 
the economic scale, enabling them to avoid the 
more congested or oversupplied occupations, and 
to get into the less congested or less oversupplied 
occupations. By this movement upward, it is 
both increasing the demand for and decreasing 
the supply of the lower grades of labor where 
poverty is most extreme. . . . But this is the fly 
in the ointment. The beneficial effects of this 
process are completely nullified by our own stu- 
pidity and ignorance. . . . No matter how excel- 
lent the schools are in one state or group of 
states, no matter how effectively they thin out 
the lower grades of labor, these grades of labor 
will still be oversupplied by migration from those 
states where schools are poor, where the masses 
are ignorant, families large, and wages low. This 
situation makes a national educational policy an 
economic necessity.‘ 


That adequate financial support for ex- 
tension and improvement in education re- 
sults in an improved general economic status 
has been asserted, not only on theoretical 
grounds, but also on grounds of actual expe- 
rience. A statistical study of this effect has 
recently been reported.’ This investigation 
compared the percentage of its wealth which 
each state spent for its schools, with the per- 
centage of increase in the state’s per capita 
wealth over the subsequent twenty-five years. 
A general, although not invariable, tendency 
was found for states which spent relatively 
large proportions of their wealth for educa- 


* Morrison, Henry C. School Revenue. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. p. 123-24. 

*Carver, Thomas Nixon. “A Social Theory of 
Education.” Report of the Third Annual New 
York Herald Tribune Women’s Conference on 
Current Problems. New York: New York Herald 
Tribune, 1933. p. 148-49. 

*Bowyer, Vernon L. “Relation of Public- 
School Support to Subsequent Per Capita Wealth 
of States.” Elementary School Journal 33: 333-45, 
417-26; January, February, 1933. 
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tion to register relatively large gains in wealth 
during subsequent years. Definite conclu- 
sions from data of this type must be drawn 
with conservatism. Factors other than edu- 
cation may have entered to bring about this 
relationship. The study cited, however, at- 
tempted to check on this possibility by a care- 
ful statistical analysis of the effect of such 
outside influences as climate, private school 
enrolments, colored population, foreign-born 
population, value of mineral products, and 
migration of population. It was concluded 
that these factors did not significantly change 
the general findings. 


Wuat Is tHe IMMEDIATE EFFECT OF SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES ON Economic RECOVERY 
AND STABILITY? 


There is considerable agreement among 
many who have closely studied the question 
that an effective school system will more 
than pay its own way in the long run. Some 
who accept this fact, however, have insisted 
since the onset of the depression that imme- 
diate economic well-being and recovery will 
be hastened by sharply reducing expendi- 
tures for education and other government 
services even to the point of lowering the 
amount and quality of educational service 
provided. The arguments advanced to sup- 
port this viewpoint are widely known. The 
following quotation is a fairly typical ex- 
ample: 


We shall not return to normal until expendi- 
tures of government are reduced. The greatest 
obstacle to business recovery is taxation—taxa- 
tion, and the fear of higher taxes for unnecessary 
purposes. .. . We shall not come out of this de- 
pression until the 30 per cent government over- 
head of the nation’s business has been reduced.° 


On the other hand, many people insist that 
even immediate economic recovery will be 
hastened by wise spending for services such 
as public education. No well-rounded con- 
sideration of this question is possible with- 
out giving adequate place to this viewpoint. 

The economic advantage to be derived 
from directing an increasing portion of the 
nation’s economic power to social services 
such as education has been pointed out re- 
cently by a number of engineers, economists, 
and business men. Summing up the accom- 
plishments of the recovery program with spe- 


*Thorpe, Merle. In Behalf of the Delinquent 
Taxpayer—Present and Prospective. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: United States Chamber of Commerce, 
1932. p. 55, 88. 


cial reference to public works, an engineer 
makes the following observations: 


Something more than public works will ulti- 
mately be required—something of which public 
works are the symbol. There will have to be 
found ways of spending great quantities of sur- 
plus income every year... . One is the transfer 
of public spending from the construction 0: pub- 
lic plants to the extension of public services. . . 
The new schools and parks and highways will 
themselves give an opportunity to hire new per- 
sonnel for their maintenance and operation. 
Other forms of public activity, in adult education, 
public health, scientific progress, recreation, and 
countless other fields, can be developed and made 
popular. The mere removal of the self-liquidat- 
ing feature from existing public services and sub- 
stitution of income taxes for their maintenance 
offer a powerful tool for making business pros- 
perous as soon as public opinion is prepared to 
adopt it. In such measures we find a part of the 
new industry that can be continued on an ex- 
panding scale into the indefinite future. When 
public opinion becomes adjusted to the fact that 
these greatly expanded free public services are in 
reality necessities, we shall have a permanent and 
highly stable vehicle for the distribution of the 
buying power on which business depends.’ 


The danger of starving the social services 
while piling up large unnecessary surpluses 
of productive machinery has been empha- 
sized by an economist in these words: 


This country, largely through the efficiency of 
its public-school system, has come to the point 
where it has a larger potential per capita produc- 
tion than any other country in the world. We 
have proved that we can produce ninety billion 
dollars a year of wealth even when we are not 
using our productive resources at half their ca- 
pacity. In an intelligent community of the 
future we should face this problem of released 
labor due to invention. We should use that sur- 
plus labor, I think, very largely in the field of 
health and education, and that is simply talking 
on the soundest economic ground... . In the 
past we have been saving in stupid ways. It 
doesn’t do the country any good to save cotton 
mills which we can’t use, steel furnaces that have 
to be banked, office buildings that nobody wants. 
. . . If we had only saved in the form of educa- 
tional facilities instead of useless facilities for 
production of goods, for which there was no 
market, we would all be better off today." 


"Coyle, David Cushman. “Public Works: A 
New Industry.” Atlantic Monthly 152: 756-63; 
December, 1933. 

* Foster, William Trufant. “Managed Money 
and Unmanaged Men.” Proceedings, 1932. Vol. 
70. Washington, D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1932. p. 81-82. 
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All the foregoing considerations acquire 
additional significance if one considers them 
from the standpoint of business recovery. 
The following excerpt from a recent inter- 
view between Henry I. Harriman, president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and William T. Foster, director of the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, illus- 
trates the attitude of many leaders in Ameri- 
can business life: 


Mr. Foster: Mr. Harriman, what should be the 
attitude of the states and cities toward retrench- 
ment in public education? 

Mr. HarrRImMAN: Further retrenchment in our 
school budgets, as a general policy, is unneces- 
sary and dangerous. Some cities, possibly, have 
no choice. But the country as a whole has every 
reason to plan for better schools. Certainly the 
moment when we are about to win the battle is 
no time to retreat. On the contrary, we should 
where feasible, now regain some of the ground 
which we have lost. 

Mr. Foster: For the sake of business itself, 
Mr. Harriman. You would agree, I am sure, with 
what one of your associates in the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce said the other day—one of the 
most successful merchants in the United States, 
by the way. “What shall we do now?” he asked. 
“Shall we economize carefully, in order to keep 
our school systems in good condition until times 
get better, or shall we cut and slash ruthlessly, so 
that when the depression is over, it will take ten 
years of effort to build our public schools back 
to where they were in 1929?” 

Mr. HarRIMAN: That question answers itself. 

Mr. Foster: He answered his own question in 
this way: “Business,” he said, “wants a progres- 
sively improving standard of living, because that 
means still better markets. . . . All this, business 
wants for its own good.” 

Mr. HARRIMAN: Sound reasoning. 

Mr. Foster: He concluded that the two billion 
dollars that we spend each year on our schools 
is one of the most profitable of all our great pub- 
lic expenditures. “That,” he said, “is my honest 
belief, as a business man, looking at it from the 
angle of nothing but business....We must 
bring the educational system through the eco- 
nomic storm, safe and sound. We must not let it 
be wrecked. We must not cripple it. We have 
great need for it in building the future of our 
country!” 

Mr. HARRIMAN: I agree fully. That, I am sure, 
is the general conviction of business men. 

Mr. Foster: In previous periods of economic 
recovery, recovery of the schools has lagged be- 
hind business recovery. But this, as you have 
said, is a new era. Why can’t we have a new 
deal for the schools? Certainly, there is no eco- 
nomic reason why, in the recovery now under 
way, our human resources should not keep pace 
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with our material resources. And there is no 
more productive investment in human resources 
than public schools.’ 


SUMMARY 


As the various issues considered in this bul- 
letin have been presented, it has become clear 
that their solution involves careful analysis 
of existing social and economic conditions 
and trends to discover their meaning for 
education. The issues centering about the 
financing of the public schools are no ex- 
ception. The financial difficulties which con- 
front public education at the moment have 
been magnified by the depression, but they 
have their roots in conditions of long stand- 
ing. There is an urgent need, therefore, to 
consider the problems of school finance 
broadly. The place of educational expendi- 
tures in the general economic structure of 
the nation must be carefully considered. It 
is important to get rid of the confusion which 
exists in current public thinking concerning 
taxation. The immediate problem of secur- 
ing economy in education should be con- 
structively approached and the educational 
results of such economies should be care- 
fully appraised. The relationship between 
the expenditure of funds for social services 
and business recovery should not be over- 
looked. The spending of money for the sup- 
port of schools is a means to an end. It is 
from this point of view that the questions 
raised in this chapter might most profitably 
be considered by discussion groups. 


A Masor Issue ror Each COMMUNITY 
AND FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


What are the immediate, as well as the 
long-time, economic effects which may be 
expected to occur as the result of an efficient 
school system? 


PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION 


1. What part of the cost of education in your 
community is paid out of state funds? Federal 
funds? 

2. What is the average salary of teachers in 
your community? How does this sum compare 
with that paid in other occupations with similar 
requirements and responsibilities? Are you sat- 


*Foster, William T., and Harriman, Henry I. 
Education in Its Relation to Our Financial Prob- 
lem. Reprint of a radio address delivered Sun- 
day, January 24, 1934, in the National Broadcast- 
ing Company’s series called “Our American 
Schools.” p. 4-5. 
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isfied with the general type of teaching service 
available in your schools? 

3. How many school districts are there in your 
state? How many of the school districts in your 
state would meet the requirements for economy 
and efficiency suggested by the National Confer- 
ence on the Financing of Education? 

4. On what basis is your state school fund dis- 
tributed among the local school districts? 

5. What types of taxes are levied in your state? 

6. If tuition charges in private schools in your 
community amounted to $200 a year, what would 
it cost to educate the present public school en- 
rolment at private expense? 

7. How does the answer to question 6, above, 
compare with the present total cost of public 
schools in your community? 
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Research Promotes Progress 


in Education 


Research workers in education, represent- 
ing 124 colleges and universities throughout 
the United States, completed more than 3,000 
studies in one year, it is revealed in the sixth 
annual survey of educational research con- 
ducted by the Federal Office of Education. 

“Bibliography of Research Studies in Edu- 
cation, 1931-1932,” prepared by the Office of 
Education, library division, lists 3,121 titles 
of masters’ and doctors’ theses reporting in- 
vestigations in 24 different fields of educa- 
tion. The bibliography (price 20 cents) is 
published as Bulletin 1933 No. 6, available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

“What invention is to industry, research 
is to education,” said United States Commis- 
sioner of Education George F. Zook, in an- 
nouncing publication of the list of the latest 
investigations in education. “Progress in ed- 
ucation is being built on the foundation of 
facts revealed by research studies of school 
problems. The abundance of educational re- 
search reported to the Office of Education 


reveals that educators are diligently promot- 
ing progress in education.” 

The majority of studies are Master of Arts 
theses, totaling more than 2,000. Reported 
Doctors’ dissertations number 357. Others 
are classified as “faculty research” studies. 

The field of special problems of the cur- 
riculum, dealing with reading, writing, 
science and other school subjects is the most 
popular one for research. Vocational train- 
ing, including such related problems as agri- 
cultural education and home economics, is 
next in order. School health and physical 
education attracted the attention of research 
workers as never before, with 166 theses 
written in these fields during 1931-32. 

Many of these studies are available through 
interlibrary loan or for consultation at the 
Federal Office of Education library, which 
has 768 unpublished works on file. “Use of 
the thesis loan collection is growing rapidly,” 
says Ruth A. Gray, author of the Research 
Bibliography. 

The Federal Office of Education publishes 
the series of Bibliography of Research Studies 
to stimulate research in education and to pre- 
vent duplication of effort in educational stud- 
ies being made throughout the United States. 





SUPPLEMENT 


ORGANIZING AND CONDUCTING DISCUSSION GROUPS 


IF QUESTIONS such as those enumerated in 
this bulletin are to be raised in conferences 
of educators and laymen, the discussion must 
be organized carefully and administered skill- 
fully. Profitable conferences do not just 
happen; they are the result of thoughtful 
planning. The conference leader must see 
to it that people are present who are well in- 
formed and prepared to take part construc- 
tively. He must so stimulate the discussion 
that all pertinent facts and points of view are 
brought out, and that all arguments are fairly 
presented. He must keep in mind that an 
argument “for” is never thoroughly fortified 
unless all the argument “against” is placed 
in full view. 

This supplement is devoted to a discussion 
of conference procedures. The suggestions 
have been drawn from a variety of sources 
which are listed at the end of the section. 
Since some of the methods appropriate for 
formal large-group conferences differ from 
those suitable for informal local conferences, 
the suggestions offered here should be eval- 
uated in terms of the needs of each occasion. 
Many of them, however, apply both to formal 
and informal conferences. 


SELECTION OF THE CONFERENCE THEME 


Each conference session should be devoted 
to the consideration of specific and clearly 
defined issues, and ordinarily to the consid- 
eration of one main issue only. Any one of 
the typical issues discussed in the preceding 
chapters of this bulletin is broad enough to 
serve as the basis for the deliberations of an 
entire session. Of course, the question 
chosen should be one of foremost importance 
in the local community where the confer- 
ence is called. Likewise, questions may need 
to be modified and adapted to local condi- 
tions. 


ORGANIZING THE GROUP 


Since the success of any conference, or 
series of conferences, depends largely on how 
well the plans are laid, discussion meetings 
of the type proposed in this bulletin should 
be organized with utmost care. Even infor- 
mal discussion groups require careful plan- 
ning. 


1. The importance of the conference should be 
brought forcibly to the attention of those who are 
expected to participate. For this reason it is well 
to have the conference called by a person or 
organization whose leadership is recognized and 
respected. 

2. Invitations to participate should be issued 
at least several days before the sessions are held. 
Otherwise certain key people may find it im- 
possible to attend. The meetings should be 
scheduled at a time and place convenient for 
those who are asked to attend. The conference 
call should contain a clear statement of the pur- 
pose of the meeting and the problem, or prob- 
lems, to be considered. This enables the partici- 
pants to make whatever preparation they like 
for the discussion. 

3. Other things being equal, members of the 
conference group should be selected because they 
represent important community groups, either 
officially or unofficially. The ability of the indi- 
vidual is of first importance, but the group point 
of view is also highly desirable. Members who 
present only their own point of view and have 
little influence in the community seldom make 
good committeemen. Moreover, by working with 
the leaders of existing groups, the results of the 
conference can later be interpreted more easily 
to the general public. Ordinarily, the partici- 
pants will be selected by those who organize the 
conference, but, under some circumstances, it 
may be advantageous to leave the selection of 
group representatives to the groups themselves. 


PREPARING FOR THE MEETING 


Prior to the conference, a tentative outline 
of the topics to be considered should be pre- 
pared and sent to each conferee. This serves 
four purposes: (1) it focuses the thinking of 
the members in advance of the meeting; (2) 
it provides the conference with a definite pro- 
gram; (3) it checks irrelevant discussion; and 
(4) it can be used effectively as the basis for 
advance publicity where this seems advisable, 
thus preparing the general public for the re- 
port of what the conference actually achieves. 

Although the discussion outline should be 
as brief and direct as possible, it should 
enumerate all important items to be consid- 
ered. It can often be set up to best advan- 
tage by stating the items as concise questions 
and subdividing each major question into a 
number of logical and significant elements. 
The list of questions may well begin and 
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end with items on which agreement can be 
easily reached. The most controversial is- 
sues should be placed near the middle of the 
program. Harmony at the outset creates a 
feeling of unity and a sense of achievement; 
agreement on the final item does not allow 
the conference to end in conflict. 

Even routine matters should be arranged 
carefully in advance, no matter how small 
or informal the conference may be. Appro- 
priate facilities for the transportation and 
accommodation of members must often be 
provided. In every case, attention should 
be given to such matters as the arrangement 
of chairs, the condition of all equipment, and 
the provision of needed supplies. 


CONFERENCE AND DISCUSSION TECHNIQUE 


The success of the leader of a conference, 
in his important and difficult task, depends 
in part on certain personal qualities. He 
should be a leader, not a driver. He should 
be accustomed to authority and also to con- 


ference methods. He should be fair-minded, 


with never-failing poise and self-control. He 
should be familiar with correct parliamen- 
tary procedure and know when to use for- 


mal and informal methods. He ought to be 
familiar with the field under discussion but 
not at all arbitrary in advancing his own ideas 
and conclusions. He should be able to main- 
tain the morale of the group and keep its 
members working together toward a common 
purpose. 

But personal qualities alone do not make 
a successful leader. His plans must be laid 
carefully prior to the conference. When the 
group convenes, the leader can provide a fa- 
vorable conference environment: (1) by 
starting on time; (2) by having the conferees 
sit close together either around a table or ina 
circle—in a room that is not too large; (3) by 
launching the conference immediately into a 
discussion of the problem at hand; and (4) 
by following a definite program. 

The conference should proceed as infor- 
mally as possible. The leader will do well to 
keep the idea uppermost that “some of us 
who live near together here are going to talk 
about what we should think and do with re- 
gard to the education of our children.” It 
is important to create a feeling of need for 
the solution to a real and urgent problem. 

Members should be led to expect to adopt 
new points of view, but it should be clear to 
all that a conference is not a debate; that, al- 
though different points of view are invited 
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and a certain amount of debate is permissible, 
the primary purpose is agreement rather than 
conflict. Set speeches likewise have no place 
in the conference, nor trivial or irrelevant 
questions raised merely to keep things moy- 
ing. Equally futile is the belief that there 
has been a good conference if everyone has 
spoken regardless of what has been said. 

The chairman should strive to achieve 
something early. Even negative action js 
ordinarily a better beginning than none at all. 
By united action on one problem the group 
begins to take on collective life and to lay 
the foundation for further achievement. The 
successful conference leader finds few occa- 
sions for provoking disputes but many for 
effecting better understanding. His sense of 
humor relieves many tense situations. His 
task is not unlike that of the orchestra leader 
in that both seek to produce harmony under 
conditions where the possibilities for discord 
are numerous. The following suggestions for 
conference leaders deserve careful consid- 
eration: ? 


1. In stating the problem, avoid telling the 
group what it is to think or decide. 

2. Keep the discussion moving. Ask questions. 
Call for specific, recent, local illustrations. Avoid 
tangles over words. 

3. Stick to realities. Center on real differences 
which are worth discussing. 

4. Call attention to digressions, but let the 
group decide how far it wishes to pursue the side 
issue. 

5. Be alert to the need for evidence. Prevent 
decisions until sufficient facts are presented. 

6. Distinguish between cases that “illustrate” 
and those that “demonstrate.” Do not confuse 
“authorities” with “evidence.” 

7. Encourage the timid by direct questions, 
special assignments, and commendation. 

8. Summarize often. Show what has been con- 
tributed and what remains to be done. Use the 
speaker’s own words, especially if the point of 
view is in the minority. 

9. Avoid superficial agreements couched in 
generalities such as, “the greatest good,” and 
“whatever seems best under the circumstances.” 

10. Work for consensus of opinion rather than 
majority control. Seek integration rather than 
compromise. 

11. Let the conference end in some action 
definite enough to give the group a feeling of 
satisfaction in worthwhile achievement. 


* Adapted from: Watson, Goodwin and Spence, 
Ralph B. Educational Problems for Psychologi- 
cal Study. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
pp. 336-39. 
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A prominent British diplomat, Sir Maurice 
Hankey, summarizes the essential elements 
in conference technique as follows: “My per- 
sonal experience is, that the most important 
elements of success in diplomacy are elas- 
ticity of procedure, ‘small numbers, informal- 
ity, mutual acquaintance, and if possible per- 
sonal friendship among the principals.” 


Tue Panet Discussion 


The suggestions offered above for the or- 
ganization and conduct of a conference in 
which a relatively small number of represen- 
tative citizens participate are applicable also 
to the panel discussion. This device is really 
a modification of the conference method. Its 
purpose is the same: namely, the orderly 
and deliberate consideration of all significant 
aspects of an important problem. 

After selecting the problem to be discussed, 
the next step in arranging for a panel discus- 
sion is the selection of five or six well-quali- 
fied people of different background and expe- 
rience to serve with the discussion chairman 
as the jury-panel. The problem, the chair- 
man, and the panel are announced prior to 
the meeting, either to the general public if 
the meeting is open to all, or to those who 
are invited to attend. 

The meeting is ordinarily held in an audi- 
torium. Members of the panel are seated on 
the platform with the chairman in the mid- 
dle. The chairs are placed either in semi- 
circular arrangement or along one side of a 
table, care being taken that all members of 
the panel face the audience. The chairman 
opens the discussion very briefly and the 
members of the group discuss the problem 
quite informally just as they would in a con- 
ference group. No set speeches are made. 
The chairman and members of the panel re- 
main seated. Questions are raised, answers 
proposed, and comments offered by any mem- 
ber of the panel. The chairman acts as the 
integrating agent. The whole meeting re- 
sembles the discussion of an important ques- 
tion by a group of friends around a dinner 
table, except that an audience is present. 
After the question at issue has been discussed 
fully by members of the jury-panel, the chair- 
man sometimes asks for comments from mem- 
bers of the audience. The meeting should 
result not in acceptance of a point of view 
argued forcefully by some member of the 
panel, not in compromise agreements, but 
in conclusions reached co-operatively. 

The chief advantage of the panel discus- 
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sion over the small conference lies in its 
potential influence over large numbers of 
people. Whatever conclusions are reached 
are quickly known throughout the commu- 
nity. The device has two serious weak- 
nesses: (1) discussion is somewhat less free 
because of the audience situation, and (2) 
statements by panel members and consequent 
action by the group may be hasty or ill-con- 
sidered. 


FoLLow1nc Up THE MEETING 


The objective of follow-up work is to se- 
cure action on the program of the conference 
or discussion group by those who occupy po- 
sitions of responsibility. Frequently, this 
means winning over the general public to 
the point of view developed. In any event, 
the work of the conference is valuable only 
to the extent that its recommendations stim- 
ulate action. 

If the conference adopts a formal report, 
this will be used extensively in the follow-up 
work. If there is no report, the follow-up 
work must be based largely on the minutes 
of the conference. In either case, accurate 
and adequate minutes of the proceedings are 
important. Although a complete steno- 
graphic report is seldom necessary, a brief 
record should be made by a competent sec- 
retary. The minutes should show in partic- 
ular the items on which a consensus of opin- 
ion was reached and those on which definite 
action was taken. 

There are three agencies through which 
follow-up work frequently is carried out: 
(1) members of the conference—including 
the audience, in the case of the panel dis- 
cussion; (2) special committees created by 
the conference to perform certain duties; 
and (3) regular publicity channels. Since 
the members of an effective conference are, 
for the most part, leaders of important com- 
munity groups, they can do much to gain 
support for the decisions reached in the con- 
ference merely by presenting the issues to 
their respective groups. Since no member 
of the conference will seek support for a 
point of view with which he disagrees, it be- 
comes clear why unanimity in conference 
work rather than majority decision should 
be the objective. When the members of the 
conference group cannot do effective follow 
up work as individuals, special committees 
are often used successfully. The kind and 
amount of publicity that will best reinforce 
the work of a conference is a matter that 
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must be determined locally. Under certain 
conditions no better follow-up can be made 
than to give publicity to the work of a con- 
ference; in other instances, publicity fails 
to win the confidence of the public and, in 
effect, sets up a barrier against the success- 
ful operation of other follow-up procedures. 
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A PROJECT OF PHI DELTA KAPPA 


The publication of Evaluating the Public 
Schools represents the culmination of more 
than six months of effort on the part of Phi 
Delta Kappa and the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education to place in your 
hands, as members of Phi Delta Kappa, and 
into the hands of interested school people 
and laymen the country over, an instrument 


of usefulness in our struggle to save and im- 
prove our schools for the children and youth 
of America. The first edition of the bulletin 
printed for the Joint Commission consists of 
15,000 copies. We anticipate later editions. 

We may read this material carefully and 
critically and we may commend those re- 
sponsible for it. If we go no further than 
this, the efforts in its preparation will have 
been spent in vain. It is a call to service— 
a call to leadership—and it sets forth a prac- 
ticable program of action. If used to its full- 
est extent, every community in this nation 
will soon be engaged in intelligent and criti- 
cal discussion of and evaluation of our pub- 
lic school program. Every member of Phi 
Delta Kappa who is now recognized as a re- 
sponsible leader in public education should 
prepare himself for service in this undertak- 
ing. Every other member, regardless of his 
position in the school system, should likewise 
prepare himself and make his services avail- 
able to those who are in positions of leader- 
ship. The possibilities of such a movement 
as has been contemplated in the preparation 
of this material are far-reaching. 

The text of this publication is commended 
for use in colleges and normal schools and 
the resident members of our active chapters 
will do well to offer their assistance to dis- 
cussion groups which may be organized with- 
in each of them. Alumni chapters may find 
it desirable to organize one program as a con- 
ference program and to proceed through prop- 
erly constituted authorities to give assistance 
in the organizing and conducting of discus- 
sion groups. 
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